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These Rosaries may be purchased in 
Gold Filled and Sterling Silver. The 
prices are as follows: Gold Filled $15.00, 
Capped Sterling Silver $13.00 and Un. 
capped $12.00. 


They come in the following colors: 
White, Jet, Topaz, Emerald, Amethyst, 
Sapphire, Aqua and Rosaline. Each Ros- 


ary comes in a gift-box. 


At our Gift Shop we have a full selec- 
tion of Miraculous Medals in Sterling 
Silver, also Bow-pins, Bracelets for the 
ladies. Sterling Key-chains, Auto Pins, 
Men’s Sterling Silver Chains and Medals 


on 24-inch strong chains, $2.75 each. 





ROSARIES AND MEDALS styled “THE CREED WAY” 


Order from: 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
Religious Articles Department 
GRAY MOOR, GARRISON, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a LaMp.—Isaias ixu, 1. 
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From the time of Christ and the Apostles, Christians 


have been taught to be detached from the world. Our 

Savior declared many times 
FAITH IS that we are “in the world but 
SUPERNATURAL not of the world.” The des- 


tiny of those of the true faith 
is truly and totally supernatural. Elements more sub- 
stantial than those of the earth are necessary to satiate 
the hunger of adoptive sons of God. They must be 
detached from things of the earth in order to reach a 


fatherland which will be definite and enduring. 


But does it follow that we can hold ourselves aloof 
from the everyday occurences which take place here 


below? Certainly not. This 
THE CHURCH AND would be the error which 
THE WORLD Pope Pius XII explicitly 


mentioned several weeks 


ago as a “false spirituality” which for some decades has 
been seeking a return of the Church to the “pure” spir 
itual field of strict dogma, the Mass, and the Sacra- 
ments. It would interdict all intervention of the Church 
It would be a concession 
to the principle that holds that religion has nothing to 
do with life 


in the civil and social order. 


Nothing can be more absurd; nothing can 
lead the world more quickly to disaster. Such a school 
of thought, said the Holy Father, would lead to “a vi 


visection which is completely un-Catholic.” 


Activity in the social and political apostolate is a most 


urgent dutv for Catholics. They should see more 

clearly than others the causes of the 
OUR CIVIC ertses which torture the world. Thes 
DUTY shovld stand united against atheistic 


communism because it degrades and 
destrovs man. ©nm 
like “The Outlaw 


cent provision of the code of the National 


ral grounds they boveott pictures 
irse the most re 


\ssociation 


Phev heartily end 
of Broadeasters which declares 
mark any 


Reverence should mention of the 


name of God, [lis attributes or power. Rkef- 
erences to religious faiths, tenets or customs 
should be respectful and in good taste... . Re- 
ligious rites—haptism, marriage, burial and other 


sacraments—should be portraved with accuracy 


All these are direct applications of their faith to cur- 


rent realities. 


We live in vears of great unrest. There are economic 


crises facing almost every country of the world—mon- 
etary instability, scarcities, high prices 

UNEASY 

TIMES 


There are social troubles, too—immi 
nent danger of a new war, frequent ov 
Doubtless the 
most profound reason for this unrest is the separation 
from Christ. 


that back-alley novels, films which exploit the baser 


erthrow of governments. 
Even unbelievers are beginning to see 


emotions, radio programs which scoff at Christian mor 
ality, will sooner or later reap their harvest of evil. 
These influences for evil which darken the atmos- 
phere present a wonderful challenge to every Catholic. 
As a member of the Church 
whose mission embraces time 
and eternity, he must live in 
the midst of this ferment. His 
aim is to remake his community according to the great 


PIUS XII POINTS 
THE WAY 


principles of Christianity. He knows his faith; he has 


but to move into action. And what is at this very hour 
Just last month 


Pope Pius XII gave the answer to the hundreds of 


the most important scheme of activity ? 
thousands of representatives of Catholic Action from all 
over the world. To the cheering multitudes who crowd- 
ed St. Peter’s Square he gave the following five points 
as most important for immediate action: 

1. Carry with vou and spread wisely the truth of the 
faith 


2. Make Sunday again the day of the Lord. 





3. Save the Christian family. 

+. Strive for a more just distribution of wealth. 

5. Be loval and truthful in dealings with one an- 
ther 


Ws Us to comment only on the point which 
the Sovereign Pontitf “carry 


faith.” 


places in 
the 
mtinues, “like the life-giving air which 


first position 
spread 


it,” he ec 


penetrates 


with vou and wisely truth of the 


“lake 
everywhere and surrounds and envelopes 
everything.” It is amazing how [ttle our non-Catholic 


neighbor knows about our position on ordinary 


even 
issues; it is even more amazing how little information 
he can get concerning the truth from the average Catho- 
is this truth which, like the “life-giving air,” 
On the train, 


in the office, in hundreds of places every day the Catho 


can break down confusion and prejudice 
lic has the opportunity, or even the duty, to make known 
his stand the dav as 

freedom of speech, anti-Semitism, and a host of others 


on such problems of Fascism, 
Heeding the words of the Vicar of Christ he will “carry 


and spread wisely the truth of our faith.” It is the 


glory of the world and sheds light on every problem 
besetting the world. 





The Catholicism Complex 


By Liam Brophy 


N almost every age of her long history the Church 
has been advocating the Golden Mean and reconcil- 
secular na- 
ture the Catholic Centre has come to be recognized as 


ing contraries. In matters of a purely 


the centre of gravity. In our day she advocates the 
Golden Mean between atheistic Communism and Fin- 
ance-Capitalism, for the modern temper is social and 
political as that of the Ages of Faith was religious and 
moral. In the domain of culture Catholic philosophy 
stands between the Humanism of Paul Elmer Moore 
and the Realism of the Dreiser school, between pseudo 
mysticism and Naturalism. In philosophy that Centre 
represents the happy mean between the numerous cults 
of Idealism and the endless crudities of Materialism. 

Catholicism, 
and one which is still such a scandal to unbelievers, that 


It is one of the amazing paradoxes of 


the Church has the power to embrace the most varied 
and apparently contradictory elements. Her dogmas 
were not congealed in an eternal frigidity at the begin- 
ning, but develop organically from generation to gen- 
eration under the stress of schisms and heresies. Cathol 
icism, as Karl Adam so often insists, cannot be identi 
fied simply with primitive Christianity in the same way 
that the great oak is not to be identified with the tiny 
acorn from which it springs, and he foresees that the 
religious historian of the fifth millennium A. D. will 
discover in Catholicism concepts and forms which de- 
rive from India, China and Japan and recognize a splen- 
did “complex of opposites.” Catholicism is indeed a 
complexio oppositorum, but the confusion of its enemies 
arises from the fact that they fail to note that contraries 
are not contradictories. They forget that while she in- 
corporates into her system a multitude of truths, she is 
ever solicitous that unity precedes multiplicity. They 
overlook the fact that single truths, representing onl) 
one aspect of truth, cannot be understood by themselves, 
and that to concentrate exclusively on one truth blinds 
us to the existence of an infinity of other truths. 

Her genius for establishing the Golden Mean mani- 
itself in the Church from the very 
when the Fathers of the Church adopted and adapted 
the terminology of Plato, the forerunner of all Ideal- 
ism, and the philosophical method of Aristotle, the 
father of moderate Realism. Fer- 


fested beginning 


From the time of 
tullian to our own day she has combatted that crude 
Realism which regards the material as the sole reality, 
while, at the same time, she has resisted the opposing 
error which despises the material world in its enthusi- 
asm for the spiritual. 


ng back over the course of her historv, we are 
enthralled by the poise and power whereby the Church 
has held the 


bilities and schismatic immobilities. 


Golden Mean between the heretical insta 
Her mere funam 
bulatory skill alone must convince the sincere enquirer 
when he considers how easy it would have been for her 
The 


ff heresy is the falling awav from the tenuous 


to slip to either side from the taut rope of Truth 
essence 
line of truth, “it being almost a definition of heresy,” 
wrote Cardinal Newman, “that it fastens on some one 
statement of the whole truth, to the denial of all others 
and as the basis of a new faith.” (Oxford University 
Sermons.) Thus, Jansenism fell into the Puritanical 
excess of regarding the realm of nature as essentially 
hostile to the life of the spirit, while the Monophysites 
fell to the opposite error of confounding Nature with 
Spirit. The Church held by the Mean and 
taught that, as Nature participates in our sinning, she 


can also be 


Golden 
made to participate in our sanctification. 
Brought under the yoke of the will Nature becomes a 
bridge between God and man, a Jacob’s ladder whereon 
the angels of grace ascend and descend 

In his Key to the World's Progress,* Charles S. 
Devas has pointed out the number of heresies that have 
come about through hastiness and the impatience of 
men claiming to know better and advance faster than 
the authority of the Church, “anticipating prematurely 
what the Church is about to say and saving it incor- 
rectly, so that it is changed into a grotesque foreshad- 
owing of the true statements that are to come when the 
time is at last ripe for the new annunciation of the old 
truth.” Through such impetuosity Tertullian and Sa- 
bellius fell into heresy by their condemnation of errors 
the Church was to correct later. The Gnostics antici- 
pated much of the intellectual theology of St. Irenaeus, 
St. Athanasius and St. Augustine, but it 
them as a monstrosity because born before the appoint- 
ed time. In 


before St 


came from 
a similar wavy Apollinaris traversed the 


wa Cyril and the Council of Ephesus, and 
fell by the way because he had no other guide than his 
own self-will. The Montanists, and later the Albigenses 
and Catharists anticipated the Franciscan Movement in 
but 


and in 


its devotion to evangelical poverty and simplicity, 


they grew proud of their excessive humility, 


their pride defied all authority. The tragedy of Lacor- 


daire was, to a large extent, the tragedy of a man born 


a generation too soon, and anticipating too freely and 
fiercely the teachings of the Social Eneyclicals. The 


*Longman, Green and Co. 1906. 
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mutiny of Modernism forecast many ideals of Catho 
lic Action, but it aimed at achieving its effect by bring- 


ing down heaven to earth rather than by the reverse 


process, 

Other heresies have erred in lagging behind, refus 
ing to accept the Church's organic growth in dogma, 
and preferring to cling to fossilized formulae of the 
past. Such are the various brands of “Old Catholics” 
with their recall to the 
Church of the Catacombs, as 


UNUM SINT 


their homes and their children. The sceptics from the 
other side attacked the Church for forcing marriage on 
us all and for condemning women to the drudgery 
family life, with no opportunities for loneliness and 
contemplation. To the Gentiles it has become a scat 
dal that the Church regards matrimony as the provi 
dential state for the majority of people, znd has ex 
alted it to the state of a sacrament, while at the same 
time exalting celibacy. stil 


more as the providential state 





though the Church were in 


for the chosen few. 


capable of addressing herself Mother of Our Creator When we dwell on th 
to the expanding dimensions magnificent poise wherewith 
of civilization the Church has maintained 

The Church moves Olin The sky and the ocean are singing to me the Golden Mean, together 
Hast, und ohne Rast—with- Of the Morning Star and the Star of the Sea. with her developing com 


out haste and without rest, 
between the undue hastiness 
of heresies like Modernism. 
and the stagnant repose of 
schisms like Greek Ortho 
dox And as she holds the 


Golden Mean between oppo 





I walk through the garden; each flower that grows 
Recalls in its beauty the Mystical Rose. 

Gate of Heaven, dear Mary, the glad heart of me 
In sunrise and sunset is turning to thee. 

For His mother’s reflection is ever contained 


In the beauties of nature that God has ordained. 


plexity of opposites, the word 


integration suggests itself as 





the happiest term to express 
that wholeness of what might 
seem to be disparate parts 


=-Mary C. Ferris. within the ideal meson, once 


cherished by the world of 





site errors she has come to be 


accused of opposite vices to 





such a confounding and conflicting extent that many 
have been persuaded to enter a Church which appeared 
a veritable miracle of contrariness. Chesterton has lett 
in his superb Orthodoxy a rollicking record of his grad 
ual persuasion through this method. He became fas 
cinated by the fact that not only had the Church the 
most flaming vices, as it seemed, “but it had apparently 
a mystical talent for combining vices which seemed in 
consistent with each other. It was attacked on all sides 
No sooner had one rationalist demonstrated that it was 
too far to the east than another demonstrated with 
equal clearness that it was much too far to the west 
No sooner had my indignation died down at its angu 
lar and aggressive squareness than I was called up again 
to notice and condemn its enervating and sensual round 
ness.” He heard one crowd of the enemies of the 
Church condemn her as a nightmare, and another from 
the opposite side abuse her as a fool’s paradise. He 
listened to the Neo-Pagans, less vociferous at the pres- 
ent time, exclaiming verses to the general effect that the 
world had grown grey at the breath of the pale Galil- 
ean; he overheard the Neo-Puritans castigate her for 
the unseemly levity of the Liturgy. The truth is, of 
course, as Father Tyrrell well said, that the Church is 
based on a provisional pessimism in view of an ultimate 
optimism. 


‘ 


In her teachings on family life the Church holds the 
Golden Mean between excess and defect in human af- 
fections and combines certain contraries that to her ene- 
mies appear as glaring contradictories. The sceptics on 
one side, as Chesterten notes, attacked the Church for 
its rupture of family life; it dragged women to the 
loneliness and contemplation of the cloister away from 





classical antiquity as the ke) 

to success in life and art, and 

raised now by Christianity to dimensions of eternal sig 
nificance It is not merely the poise of a balaneed pole 
It is rather the equilibrium of the revolving wheel, ot 
of the ship's keel—the equilibrium of bodies in motion 
The world is in need of integration as never before 
Dazed and distracted men are falling easy prev to the 
system of integration proposed by dialectic material 


ism, which, in the words of Herbert Read, “is a phil 
osophy of life, a reconciliation of opposites, a synthesis 
But while 
Marxism as a philosophy is favored by the scientists 


or integration such as the world requires.” 
it has long ago been rejected by the philosophers, since 
a synthesis which rejects the evidence of religion and 
ignores that of art is a very facile affair, a childish 
simplification obtained by the childish trick of cutting 
the doll’s head off to fit the Procrustean cot of economic 
determinism, Nevertheless, Marxism is more than a 
mere economic doctrine. It is a faith believed in quia 
impossible, and claiming to challenge the splendid syn- 
thesis of Catholicism on equal terms. 

One of the deepest lessons of history is that unbal 
anced systems topple and bring great ruin in their fall. 
The unbalanced Bolshevik synthesis is not likely to 
prove a solitary exception. A system that leaves out 
the most important elements of man’s nature is crazily 
unbalanced on the side of the material. It would seem 
that Russia is determined to be the corpus vile in this 
titanic tragedy of facile, fatal thinking. But we may 
be assured that the reverberations of the crash will not 
upset the Church’s balance about her Golden Mean, and 
from the ruin she will draw, as she drew from the 
debris of the Roman Empire, whatsoever good things 
will contribute to her marvellous complex of opposites. 
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was St. Francis’ mission to 
indle devotion to our Lord’s 
Sacred Humanity. This, during 
Dark Ages, had been under 
nse. The times had been too tu 
ultuous for thought to be given to 
more tender and gracious as 
ts of the Gospel; men tended 
her to emphasize the coming 


lement But, as order emerged 


m the chaos following the break 
the Roman Empire and a new 
ation began to take shape, po 
irt and romance exerted their 
fluence. Blue sky was) showing 
ugh the torn clouds. The beauty 
the earth made its appeal. With 
greater stability, it was possible to 

| the possibilities of life in 
e present world. Wealth was in 
creasing and with it the moral dan 
vers it alwavs brings in its train 


europe was moving towards that 


marvellous utburst of energy 

wn as the Rebirth or Renais 
sance, an outburst which produced 
much good but also much evil. The 
time was ripe, therefore, for the de 
velopment of a Christianity that 
centered around the Son of Man. It 
was natural, also, that in going back 
to the Gospels, devotion should con 
centrate on a poverty which brought 
Jesus near to the humble and asso 
ciated Him with the poor Here 
was an opportunity for those chiv- 
alrous feelings which were a char 
acteristic of the times to show them 
selves. And so there was born that 
Christian chivalry which delights in 
succoring the weak. All these vari 
ous tendencies were embodied in the 
Franciscan ideal. 

But there was one aspect of the 
Sacred Humanity to which, com 
paratively speaking, less attention 
was paid. Jesus’ social status as a 
homeless wayfarer kindled a fresh 
respect for man as man and particu- 
larly for those whose poverty He 
shared. But this recognition of our 
Lord's human nature failed to give 


Anti - Semitisam 


equal consid 





m to the fact that 
He belonged to a special branch of 
the human family. Sacred art pic 
tured Him as an Italian or a Span 
ard or a German but never as that 
which, historically, He actually 
wa 1 Jew Indeed, it was diffi 
cult for that generation to identify 
Him with the outeasts of the chetto 
He had become s closely associated 
with the West that His connection 
with these exiles from the Middle 


last was overlo kked Phe holiness 
of the Land that had borne His foot 
prints was, indeed, fully realized. It 
was thts that inspired wave after 
W of Crusaders to rescue Pales 

from the hand of the “infidel.” 
But, while the Crusaders gave their 
lives to preserve the soil of His na 
tive land from sacrilege, thev not 


only omitted to pay similar tribute 
to the race from which His mother 
was sprung but sometimes treated 
the Jews in the same wav as they 
treated the Moslems. Had the Jew 
hnes f Tesus received the recog 
! ! . it 18s scarce lv con 
ceivable that His brethren accord 
ine to the flesh would have suffered 
as did the medieval Jew. 
\s to that Jewishness there can 
f uestion. For any 





h to His Humanity 





apable. In earliest 
infaney He was presented in the 
Temple and circumcised, thus. tes 
tifving to His citizenship of Israel 
At the age of twelve, He paid the 
customary visit to the Holy City on 
the oceasion of the Paschal Feast. 
At the end of His life, He was wel- 
comed to that city with tumultuous 
shouts hailing Him as “Son. of 
David.” And over His Cross hung 
an inscription describing Him as 
“King of the Jews.” In the home 
where He was brought up, all those 
observances—the strict keeping of 
the Sabbath, the precautions taken 
with regard to food, the prayers at 
meals and other occasions—which 


By Stanley B. James 


distinguish Jewish family life, were 


followed \t an early age He 
learned to recite the Shema every 
morning and evening according to 
Jewish custom. At the age of six 
Ile was sent to school to learn to 


read and write and receive instruc 
tion in the Law. Quite soon the 


Seriptures would become familiar 
to Him. When [le was ter 


old He began the study of the Mish- 


vears 


i. the oral tradition explaining and 
eloping the written) Law. of 
Moses And, even though formal 
! dat the age of fif 
teen, He would still continue regu 
arly to attend the svnagogue where 
He would hear the Scriptures read 
and expounded in the customary 
manner. ‘Thus, the traditions of His 
te entered into His very blood 
If we are to think of Him realisti 
cally, we must bring to mind His 
Jewish features, dress and speech 
We must remember that His play- 
mates in vouth were Jewish children 
and that the vears of early manhood 
were spent in a community that was 
wholly Jewish No conception of 
what is implied by the Incarnation 
is complete until these facts have 
been acknowledged, not grudgingly 
but with full acknowledgment of the 
wisdom of God which ordained that 
the Savior should be of the Chosen 
People to whom He showed special 
favor 

But what did Jesus Himself think 
of this Jewish patrimony? Did He, 
in the interests of His universal 
mission, slur over the facts concern- 
ing His racial affinities and national 
origins? In view of His explicit 
acceptance of the title “Christ,” 
meaning “the Anointed One” or 
“Messias,” a wholly Jewish name, 
it is impossible to think so. Still 
less can we take that view when we 
remember how He deliberately con- 
fined His ministry to “the lost sheep 
of the House of Israel” and that the 
men whom He selected to represent 
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Him were exclusively Jews. In His 
teaching, He made so many allu 
sions to the history of His nation 
and to the writings of their psalm 
ists and prophets that it is difficult 
to interpret His sayings without ref 
erence to the Old Testament. He 
Himself declared that He came to 
fulfill the Law and the Prophets 
After He had risen from the dead, 
He talked with certain disciples on 
the road to Emmaus, expounding 
the Scriptures to them and showing 
how these had reference to Him- 
self, 

The Jewishness of Jesus, I repeat, 
is not to be questioned. Jews them- 
selves, instead of side-tracking the 
subject as was their habit until re- 
cently, are increasingly conscious of 
the honor which this kinship with 
Jesus implies. A typical utterance 
from this quarter is that of Mr. 
John Cournos who, in Hear, O Is- 
rael, wrote: “Jesus was not only a 
Jew. He was the apex and the acme 
of Jewish teaching, which began 
with Moses and ran the entire evoly- 
ing gamut of kings, teachers, proph- 
ets, and rabbis—David and Isaiah 
and Daniel and Hillel—until their 
pith and essence was crystallized in 
this greatest of all Jews.” Such 
quotations, culled from various 
sources, might be multiplied indef- 
initely. 

It will be apparent from what has 
been said that we have to consider 
not only a physical kinship but one 
which is spiritual. Christianity has 
in its veins the blood of the proph- 
ets, sages and psalmists of Israel. 
St. Paul, when he would welcome 
Gentiles into the Church did so by 
declaring that by becoming Chris 
tians they built on the founda- 
tion of prophets and apostles. He 
calls the Church “God's Israel.” 
Pius X1, in September, 1938, made, 
on this point, a notable pronounce- 


ment \ddressing the Belgian 
Catholic Radio Ageney and com- 
menting on the words “the sacrifice 


of our father Abraham” in the Can- 
on of the M iss, he said: “Notice 
that Af€atkam is called our Patri- 


arch, our ancestor. Antisemitism 1s 


UT OMNES UNUM SINT 


incompatible with the thought and 
sublime reality expressed in this 
text. It is a movement in which we 
Christians can have no part what 
soever—Antisemitism is unaccept 


able. Spiritually we are Semites. 


It is surely a matter for consid- 
eration in this connection that the 
Pope on this occasion, in a special 
sense, represented St. Peter For 
Peter, the first Pope, was the Apos 
tle to whom was apportioned the 
mission to the Jews, and that com- 
mission has never been cancelled. 
The head of the Catholic Church on 
earth has been given the abiding vo 
cation of evangelizing the race to 
which belonged the Incarnate Word 

The fact that our Lord assumed 
our common humanity and called 
Himself the Son of Man is held as 
sufficient ground on which to base 
our attitude towards all men, who- 
ever they be. From the stand 
point of the Christ we worship, all 
the members of that human family 
into which He came and whose 
flesh He assumed are brethren. But, 
if that be so, the same argument can 
be used with increased force when 
we are dealing with those who be- 
long to the same racial group as our 
Lord 

One of the motives pointing in 
the direction indicated in the above 

it is not a very loftv motive, but 
it will serve—is that arising from 
the fact that the forces responsible 
for antisemitic persecution are capa- 
le at any time of organizing anti- 
Catholic attacks. The spirit in both 
cases is the same. That was seen in 
the Nazi campaign against the Jews. 
This, it will be remembered, used 
the Hebrew origins of Christianity 
as an excuse for hostility. towards 
the Church. In recent antisemitic 
outbreaks in Britain it was noted 
that these occurred in places—Liv 
erpool and Glasgow, for instance 
notorious for Orange attacks on 
Catholics 

But a motive more in accord with 
the spirit of the New Testament 
and strikingly confirmatory of what 
was said about St. Peter’s commis- 


sion as Apostle to the Jews is tl 
faith expressed by St. Paulin tl 
eleventh chapter of his Epistle 
the Romans. Speaking of his kin 
men, according to the flesh, he say 
“As concerning the Gospel, inde 
thev are enemies for vour sake, but 
as touching the election, they 
most dear for the sake of the f 
thers. For the gifts and the calling 
of God are without repentance.” 


But if there is this prospect of Is 
rael’s return to his Messias, it is in 
cumbent on us that we do nothing t 
delay that glorious event. And that 
again, involves a presentation of our 
Faith in a way calculated to appeal 
to the Jew. “For nearly two thou 
sand years,” says the Jewish writer, 
John Cournos, already quoted, “the 
Jew has resisted all appeals made on 
behalf of his acceptance of Jesus 
He has never been offered a Jewish 
Jesus, the only Jesus that ever ex- 
isted. And the approach made by 
Christians who devoutly wished the 
Jew to acknowledge their own great- 
est prophet has never been with any 
psychological understanding of the 
Jew, and therefore has been doomed 
to failure. Indeed, the manner of 
this approach fostered failure, made 
failure inevitable.” 


In conclusion, let us get back to 
the point from which we started. In 
a special way, Franciscanism honors 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. In 
a special way, it exhibits devotion 
to the Sacred Humanity of Jesus, 
Son of God. It was the implication 
of that doctrine and devotion which 
made it the popular movement it 
became and gave it the specific task 
of exhibiting fellowship with the 
poor and the outcast. But this does 
not exhaust the implications of the 
Incarnation. Christ not only be 
came Man but He became a particu 
lar kind of man. If He made a spe 
cial point of preaching to the poo! 
and himself wore the robes of pov 
erty, it is no less true that He con 
fined His preaching to “the lost 
sheep of the House of Israel” an 
that He donned the uniform of 
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News and Views 
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Y decree ot the Holy See the diocese of Leaven- good Protestant” to a British Association meeting in 
worth, Kansas, will hereafter be known as the Dundee. declared His 


Diocese of Kansas City, Kansas. 


* x 


A pleasant interlude in the noisy discord created by 
anti-Catholic bigots in this country during the last few 


weeks, was the report of a 
visit by four Baptist clergy- 
men to His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII on Sept. 5. Rev. 
Dr. J. Frank Norris of De- 
troit, spokesman for the 
group, said he read the Pon- 
tiff a statement saying: 
“The Baptist preachers at- 
tacking President Truman 
in his efforts to stop Com- 
munism are certainly doing 
the bidding of Stalin, 
whether intended or not. 

“They talk of Truman 
lining up with the Pope. 
But they are lining up with 
the Communist regime of 
Moscow. 

“The issue for America 
in the world is not the union 
of State and church, but 
whether we will have a 
church or no church, a State 
r ono State, God or no 
God.” 

Dr. Norris said. that when 
he banteringly suggested 
that the other Baptists 
feared the Pope “would 
convert Mr. Truman to 
Catholicism,” the Pontiff 
threw up his hands and 
laughed. 

Others in the group re- 
ceived were Dr. Wendell 
Zimmerman of Kansas 
Citv; Dr. Luther Peak of 
Dallas, and Dr. Beauchamp 
Vick of Detroit. 

Another recent visitor to 
the Holy See was Prof. 
George F. Shirras of Lon- 


don, who, speaking “ as a 


* * 


formed man in Europe.” 








Mission Sunday, October 19, 1947 


Now that post-war world has become a reality, 
and it is becoming appallingly clear that the picture 
is neither a bright nor a happy one, for materialism 
seems to have a death grip on mankind, there still 
shines through the darkness one brilliant light. This 
light is the work of the Catholic missionaries who are 
laboring in every part of the world. They have vol- 
untarily left home and loved ones to bring the knowl- 
edge and love of Christ to those who know Him not. 


On Mission Sunday, October 19th, the Catholics 
of the civilized world will have an opportunity to 
show their appreciation for the work of these mis- 
sionaries. Because of unsettled conditions, it is to 
America that these gallant men and women must turn 
for the prayers and alms to sustain them in their 
labors. 

His Holiness, Pope Pius XII expressed great sat- 
isfaction with the American support in Catholic mis- 
sion efforts during a private interview granted Bishop 
Thomas J. McDonnell recently. “America,” said His 
Holiness, “is my comfort and consolation in these 
sad days. The missions have suffered a great deal as 
a result of cruel wars, but their rehabilitation and the 
continuance of their spiritual and corporal works of 
mercy and charity will prosper under the grace of 
God, through the spiritual and material generous as- 
sistance, so characteristic of the American people, who 
are known to forget self, when their brothers are in 
suffering and misery.” 

“By our prayers and our alms, by our words and 
works, by our offerings on Mission Sunday and our 
memberships in the Mission Aid Societies,” declares 
His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, “we help 
our missionaries in foreign fields through The So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith, in the Near 
Eastern countries, including the Holy Land, through 
the Catholic Near East Welfare Association, and the 
zealous priests and sisters laboring in the mission 
areas of our own land through the American Board 
of Catholic Missions. May God help us to continue 


” 


to help them! 








Holiness “is about the best in- 


* * 


A most important ruling has been announced by the 
New York State Department of Education, It is to 


the effect that bus transpor- 
tation should be provided 
for all school children 
without favoritism or dis- 
crimination. 


* * 7 * 


Meeting in Atlantic City 
last month, the National 
Association of Broadcasters 
embodied in a proposed new 
code of practice for the ra- 
dio industry a provision 
which declares that the ut- 
most respect should be giv- 
en in the treatment of relig- 
ion or religious subjects. 

The code also specifies 
that no program should be 
considered acceptable which 
derides, misrepresents or 
attacks any person or instt- 
tution by reason of race, 
creed, color or national ori- 


gin 


At the recent Interna 
tional Congress of Catholic 
Physicians at Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, plans were made for 
the founding of an Inter- 
national Medical Secretari- 
ite at Rome to act as lason 
between Catholic doctors in 
all countries on  medico 


religious problems 


Speaking at the Protest- 
ant Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in New York on 
Sept. 28, the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Purcell vicar of St. 
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Peter's Church, Maidstone, England, in deploring the 
moral conditions in his own country, declared that “a 
rot has set in and it is difficult yet to see the end. The 
‘Conversion of England’ Report—result of an inquiry 
begun by the late Archbishop Temple of Canterbury, 
presented a irizhtening picture of a society which had 
replaced the “Thou 
shalt not’ of earlier 
times with a ‘Do as 
vou please’ attitude. 
Broken homes, dis- 
ease, and a sharp rise 
in the illegitimacy 
rate have been the ac 
companiments of this 
new-found ‘free- 
dom’.” 

On the same day 
in the same city, Rev 
Dr. Robert James 
McCracken, in a ser- 
mon at Riverside 
Church, pointed out 
what may be termed 
the basis for an 
American “do as vou 
please’’ attitude, 
namely, a lack of ro- 
bust conviction in the 
fundamentals of the 
Christian religion. 

‘*For Protestant- 
ism in America, des- 
pite a steady increase 
in church member- 
ship and vastly im- 
proved opportunities 
of religious educa- 
tion” he said, “relig- 
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words, to be understood by all when, speakin 
regional conference of the Catholic Council for Sp: 
ish-speaking People at Los Angeles, he declared tl 
“Bridge parties and teas are wasting the time of tho 
sands of Catholics who could be giving religious instru 
tion to millions of others. Some Christians, he sai 
find the social teacl 
ing of the Chur 
very uncomfortabl 
The reasons: Pri 
and greed. He sai 
“In the Mystic 
Body of Christ ther 
are no minorities at 
this hurts the prid 
of the master race 
In the Christian law 
of life all workin 
people have a right 
to decent employ 
ment with fair wages 
and this is opposed 
to greed. 
“Thousands of 
Latin - Americans 
need religious in 
structions; thou 
sands of youth need 
leaders and advisors 
for scouting, athlet 
ics, club work and 
sodalities. Thousands 
of English - speaking 
Catholics are wast 
ing their time and 
re talents at bridge par 
ee ties and afternoon 
J Me f — 2 teas. 
Roms | : “ 


Can these Catho 


ious illiteracy — the Aca Ses Gis lics save their ‘souls 
words are not too Memorial to American Airmen. if they continue ut 
strong constitutes During the war an American flier painted this picture of St. Francis terly to ign saul the 
a first-class problem: preaching to the birds on the wall of a farm building in Ipswich, spiritual needs of the 


multitudes, unin- England. Now plans are afoot to protect the painting from the 


formed and misin- 
formed, lost in a wil- 
derness of  laissez- 
faire thinking, have broken with the beliefs of an earlier 
day and with nothing to put in their place 

“What such vagueness means in respect to active, in- 
telligent church membership is only too obvious.” 


* * + * 


Apropos of the foregoing criticism of prevailing con 
ditions among our non-Catholic fellow-citizens in Eng- 
land and America, it is well to remember that we can- 
not close our eyes to our own shortcomings as Catho- 
lics. Archbishop Lucey of San Antonio, used plain 


weather, and to maintain it as a memorial to the USAAF. Local 
people say the artist is Sgt. Irvin A. Smith, of Washington. 


Mystical Body ? 

“Too many Catho 
lics seem to imagine 
that regular attend 
ance at Mass and occasional reception of the Sacraments 
are the sum and substance of Christian life. Thev are 
very far from the truth and they do little to build the 
Mystical Body. Can they save their souls if they con 
tinue utterly to ignore the spiritual needs of the Mys 
tical Body ? 

“In our time this doctrine of the Mystical Body is 
challenge and a promise—a challenge to live as full 
time Christians in justice, charity and peace; a prom 
ise that if we continue to act as part-time Christians w 
shall live close to chaos.” 









































ANKING highest in the 
events of September at Gray- 
moor was the final profession 

f eight Friars of the Atonement on 
the 16th, eve of the feast of the Stig- 
mata of Saint Francis. The com- 
munity and student body assembled 
to go in procession from the Friary 
to the Oratory of the Little Flower, 
where the ceremonies took place, 
singing the Franciscan hymns asso- 
ciated by tradition with the festivi- 
ties. The Father General was cele- 
brant of the Mass of profession, as- 
sisted by Father Samuel, S. A., rec- 
tor of the Atonement Seminary in 
Washington, as deacon, and Father 
Daniel, S. A., brother of one of 
those finally professed, as subdea- 
con. After receiving the request of 
the eight friars, that they be admit- 
ted to the profession of vows for 
life, the Father General addressed a 
brief but moving discourse to them, 
stressing the point that the disci- 
pline and ideals of the religious life 
provided a firm and solid foundation 
for fruitful mission work. Into the 
hands of the Father General the 
eight friars then entrusted the di- 
rection of their i:ves, promising full 
adherence for the rest of their lives 
to the Rule of the Third Order Reg- 
ular according to the Constitutions 
of the Friars of the Atonement. 

Following the profession, the 











friars in life vows received the con 
gratulations of their fellow religious, 
who embraced them with the tradi 
ditional kiss of peace. At the con 
clusion of the ceremonies, the choir 
burst forth into the jubilant Te 
Deum, hymn of thanksgiving to God 
for His abundant mercies. 

The friars professed on this day 
were Frater Alcuin Egan, S. A., of 
Bronx, N. Y.; Frater Valentine 
Datty, S. A., of Collingwood, Penn 
svlvania; Frater Paul Haefner, S. 
A., of Elizabeth, N. J.; Frater Tim- 
othy Dran, S. A., of Jersey City, 
N. J.; Frater Bosco Schmidt, S. A., 
of Orchard Park, N. Y.; Frater De 
Sales Standerwick, S. A., of New 
York Citv; Frater Eric Tampe, S. 
A., of Clinton, Massachusetts; and 
Brother Felix Wisneski, S. A., who 
came to Graymoor from Jersey 
City, but is now stationed at Saint 
Francis De Sales Mission, Lumber- 
ton, North Carolina. 

As a convenience to the relatives 
and other guests of those finally pro- 
fessed, luncheon was served in the 
pilgrims’ pavilion, with the friars 
and students attending. 


* * * * 


The- opening of Saint John’s 


Atonement Seminary for a new 
school year took place on Septem- 


her 8, feast of the Nativity of Our 
Lady, with thirty-three students 
eager to begin or continue their 
studies for the Atonement. priest 
hood. Father Dunstan, S. A., ree- 
tor of the preparatory school, was 
on hand to greet them, and also to 
outline for them briefly the object 
ives of their training. Next day was 
a holiday, spent at Indian Lake, with 
a picnic lunch, boating and swim 
ming on the program. Classes be 
gan on the 10th, introducing the 
steady round of work and prayer 
characteristic of seminaries, large 
and small, throughout the Catholic 
world. New professors on the staff 
this vear include Father Germanus, 
S. A., whose work is in the depart- 
ments of Latin and English, and 
Father Edwin, S. A., in Mathe- 
matics. 

During the summer months, many 
of the friends of Graymoor have 
cooperated in a drive for funds for 
a new seminary building, to replace 
the outmoded Saint John’s, built in 
1913, to accommodate a small group 
of bovs, and extended and remod- 
eled several times since. As it is the 
wish of the Father General and 
the friars to see work on the new 
project begun within the present 
school year, we hope and pray that 
the sacrifices made in this direction 
by so many friends will be aug- 
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Solving a problem 


mented by the generous donations of 
others. Day after day, both this 
year and the vears to come, will see 
our seminarians mindful in prayer 
of the needs of their benefactors. 

” _ * * 

The maintenance of our students 
in residence at St. John’s during the 
period of their preparation for ad 
vancement to the Seminary, entails 
an expenditure of funds which we 
can meet only by the charitable con 
tributions of kind friends. These 
gifts are most gratefully acknowl- 
edged and recorded in our Students’ 
Bread Fund 

Contributions have been received 
from: 

A A. N.Y. Se: h. Bs. B.S: 1 
M.. Me., $25: L. C., N. ¥., 82; Mes. F 





N. Y } , $20; J. P.. N 
Y., $10 ., $10; Mes. J. D. 
Kans., . i ee: A. Ps 
N. Y¥., $2; E » Kans., $1; Mrs. V., 
$200; G. F., N. J., $10; Sacred Heart 
Church, Me., $200; S. B., N. Y., $2; G 
S., li, $i; Mes. F. H., N. ¥., $1 


Anonymous, N. Y., $1 ‘ 
HL, $6: J. Ba BN. Y¥.4.93;3 FL. RR. 5 Sl 
L. DeR., N. Y., $1; L. M., $25; Anony- 

L. M., N. Y., $10; The 


mous, Inn, $10; 


Wehele Foundation, O., $200; G. M., 
Pa., $1; J. N., Ind., $0; O. E., Ind., $1; 
Mrs. F. W., N. J.. $1; C. N., N. Y., $100; 


A. A Ne YX; Sy a. PS, Pa, Be; 
Mrs. M. H., Can., $1; Mrs. E. B., I 
5; A. A. WY, MH; A: BD. N.. ¥., 


tfh 


a ae oe 
Among the new appointments an- 
nounced by the Father General in 


in the classroom. 


early September was the promotion 
of Father Matthias, S. A., 
missionary, to the post of Secretary- 
General of the Society. Father Mat 
thias will shortly arrive from his 


veteran 


present post at Greenwood, British 
Columbia, where he has labored 
among the Japanese people for the 


past four vears, to take up residencé 


at the Motherhouse. 


Father Nathaniel, S. A., was 
] 


named pastor of the mission parish 





ey 


in Elizabethtown, North Caroli: 
which is dedicated under the tith 
f Our Lady of Lourdes and of th 
Snows. For the present, Fathe: 
Nathaniel will reside with Fath 
Justin, S. A., at Saint Madeleine 
Sophie’s Mission in nearby Lumber 
ton, 

Father Raymond, S. A., was aj 
pointed Master of Clerics at 
Atonement Seminary in Washing 
ton. He returned last spring after 
several years in the armed forces 
much of which time he spent in Get 
Father Dennis, S. A., has 
returned to the chaplains’ corps be 


many. 


cause of the still pressing need of 
Catholic priests in the service. Fa 
ther Ambrose, S. A., and Father 
Gerard, S. A., are still serving with 
the occupation forces overseas. 
Father Canisius, S. A., 
filled for some time special duties in 


who ful 


connection with the Ave Maria 
Hour, has been made a member ot 
the Graymoor Mission Band, of 
which Father Brendan, S. A., is 
head. In preparation for the duties 
of this post, Father Canisius spent 
his summer in Washington, attend 
ing the lectures given at the Preach 





The day’s activities end in paens of prayer and praise before 


Our Lord in 


the Tabernacle, 




















. den, S. A. 
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Institute at the Catholic Uni- 
ity. 
lo Hereford, Texas, Father Nor- 
nd, S. A., has been sent as an as- 
tant to Father Albert, S. A., the 
stor. 


~-— 


lo augment the present commun- 
at Sant’ Onofrio’s Convent in 
me, the Father General has se- 
lected three clerics and one lay 
other. They left for their new 
destination on October 4th, the 
feast of Saint Francis, a most aus- 


picious date for their voyage to the 
Old World. The clerics will study 
theology at one of the Roman Uni- 
versities and prepare themselves also 
for special graduate work. The stu- 
dent friars include Frater Jeremiah 
Kelliher, S. A., Frater Blaise Burn- 
iston, S. A., and Frater Peter Rud- 
Brother Paschal Breau, 
S. A., will be occupied with domestic 
duties in connection with the friary 
and church, under the direction of 
Father Bonaventure, S. A., the 
Atonement superior in the Eternal 
City. 

Father Luke, S. A., left New 


The Ave Maria Hour staff in conference as we reach the two hundredth station. 
Reading left to right: Mr. Peter Frutchey, recording engineer; Mr. Donald F. 
Peterson, production director; Very Rev. Father General, S. A., 
and Father Terence, S. A. 
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York aboard a Dutch vessel on Sep- 
tember 12, to study at the University 
of Louvain for a degree in Canon 
Law. We ask the prayers of all 
our readers for the welfare of our 
friars overseas, particularly in view 
of the troublesome times that ap- 
pear to be ahead. 


* * * * 


William S. O’Boyle, of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, was clothed as a 
cleric Novice at Saint Joseph's Fri- 
ary, Saranac Lake, on September 
19. Father Eugene, S. A., was cele- 
brant of the High Mass that pre- 
ceded the reception ceremonies. The 
new novice received the name of 
Frater Brian, and he will join his 
former classmates in preparing him- 
self during the coming year for the 
worthy reception of the holy vows 
of religion. 


s &. & s 


Father Terence, S. A., of the Ave 
Maria Hour staff, is happy to an- 
nounce that at the present time a 
greater number of stations than ever 
before are carrying transcriptions of 
the Graymoor radio program. In 








this fashion the stories of the lives 
of the saints are being brought to 
listeners of all faiths from coast to 
coast, in Alaska, the Canal Zone and 
Hawaii. A total of 220 stations now 
carry the Ave Maria Hour. A new 
list of stations is in preparation, and 
when ready will be sent to all who 
write in for it. 


The first annual Communion 
breakfast of the Greater Boston 
groups of the Saint Margaret of 
Scotland Guild was held at Saint 
James’ Church, Boston, on Sunday, 
September 28th, at the invitation of 
the Very Rev. Monsignor Daniel J. 
Donovan, pastor. Father Colman, 
S. A., was the celebrant of the Mass 
and preacher. Members of the Guild 
from Quincy, Roslindale, Lynn and 
Somerville, as well as from Boston 
proper and the outlying suburbs, re- 
ceived Holy Communion in a body 
at the Mass. Breakfast was served 
at the Hotel Bradford at the con- 
clusion of the religious rites. A col- 
orful note was struck on this notable 
occasion by a procession to the hotel 
from the church, led by Father Col- 
man, to the music of a kilted pipers’ 
band. 


As The Lamp goes to press, some 
sixteen Friars of the Atonement in 
Washington are preparing to receive 
the major order of diaconate, final 
preliminary step on their path to the 
Holy Priesthood. Representing sev- 
eral states and provinces, our new 
ordination class is made up of semi- 
narians who have proved themselves 
worthy religious and capable stu- 
dents. Frater Joseph, S. A., has for 
several seasons been associated with 
the staff of Saint Joseph’s Boys’ 
Camp in the capacity of counsellor. 
Frater Theodore, S. A., rendered 
excellent service in the farm pro- 
gram at Graymoor during the war 
years. Frater Aquinas, S. A., has 
specialized in graduate work in the 
natural sciences, and during one 
summer session taught Physics to 
our philosophers at the Mother- 
house. Frater Lewis, S. A., who 
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has acted as president of the Catho 
lic University Conference, C. S. M. 
C., has accomplished a great deal of 
work as a student of history, and 
during the past two summers has 
been engaged in special research 
work for the Bishop of St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 

Fra. Jerome, S. A., and Fra. Ti- 
tus, S. A., have both majored in the- 
ology, but both have also served on 
Lamp 
readers will doubtless recall many of 


the staff of the Boys’ Camp. 


the articles written on the Francis 
Titus within the 
Fra. Myles as- 


can saints by Ira 
past several years. 


sisted the procurator at Graymoor 


during the summer recesses from 
classes. 
Fra. Cuthbert, S. A., a native of 


Wales, has endeared himself to 
countless groups of young campers 
at Indian Lake because of his un 
abating interest in the wonders of 
nature. Under his tutelage, cits 
bred lads came to a new and won 
derful knowledge of the beauties of 
nature, overcame their fear of harm- 
less snakes and lizards, and were in- 
troduced to the marvelous varieties 
of birds and insects created by a 
provident God. Noel, S. A., 
was also on the Camp staff for two 


summer periods. 


Irs. 


Students at Saint John’s Semin 
reminded of the artis 
tic abilities of Fra. Salvator, S. A. 
A convert to the faith, Fra. Salvator 
made use of his talent to design an 


ary are daily 


attractive Calvary group and a reli 
quary of for the 
Crypt Chapel at Graymoor when he 
was a student there. 


the True Cross 


Fra. Roy, S. A., has often been 
called upon to service automobiles, 
machinery and other equipment that 
calls for skillful supervision. — Fra. 
Charles, S. 
the 
Committee that arranges for the na 
tional celebration of the Octave at 
Washington. 
ness offices of the community when- 
ever the Ira. 
Simeon, S. A., has shown himself 
an expert bookkeeper and analyzer. 
Fra. Urban, S. A., brother of Fa- 


A., has served as chair- 


man of Church Unity Octave 


Capable in the busi- 


occasion demands, 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 
| 
= | 
Sacred Heart: Mrs. T. A., N. Y., $1; R. T., N. Y., $5; B.C. Pa., $1 
P. Q., N. J., $1. Total, $4,537.98. 
St. Francis of Assisi: . G., Mich., $5; Miss MacW. (In memory of 
H. F. G.) Mass., $1. Total, $3,764.05 
St. Joseph: Mrs. R. B., Mass., $1; T. C., N. Y., $2.35; J. C., Conn., 
$5; Mrs. J. S., Ill, $1. Total, $3,335.89 
Se. dude: L. E. N. Y¥., $2; D. B., Pa. $1; M. F., N. Y., $1. Total, 
$3,240 25 
St. Ann: T. R., N. Y., $10. Total, $3,119.65 
Pius X: N. M., Pa., $1. Total, $2,219.95 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help: N. M., Pa. $1. Total, $2,019.05 
Little Flower: Mrs. E. S., Pa., $4; Anonymous, $19.09; Shrine, $7.09 
Potal, $1,925.69 
St. Christepher: A. G., N. Y., $2; J. R., N. Y¥., $1; A. S., N. J., $1; 
J. L., N. Y., $2; G. E., N. ¥., $12.90. ‘Total, $1,915.05. 
Our Lady of Lourdes: M. F., N. Y., $2. Total, $1,863.05. 
Father Paul: I. B., N. Y., $1; W. C., Mass., $2. Total, $1,482.00 
Our Lady of the Atonement: P. B., N. Y., $1; C. H., N. Y., $1; ¢ 
H., N. ¥., $5; M. F., N. ¥., $2; M. K., O., $2. Total, $1,481.19 
St. Matthias: Ir. Matthias, $37. Total, $1,351.04 
Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: \{i. S., $1. Total, $934.70 
Infant of Prague: A. T., Mich. $1; H. D.. Mass., $2. Total, $866.25 
Immaculate Conception: J. C., N. Y., $2.35. Total, $759 30 
Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. k. McC., N. Y., $1. Total, $504.83 
Holy Souls: P. B., N. Y., $1. Total, $430.10 
St. Anthony: P. B., N. Y., $1; Mrs. H. M., N. Y., $5; A. C., N. Y., $5: 
C,H. N: ¥., 00; T. C., N. Y., $2.35; N. M., Pa. $2: J. C, Conan., $10 
Total, $247.05 
Blessed Martin de Porres: Anonymous, $2; N. M., Pa. $l. Total, 
$211.00 
Mother Cabrini: Anonymous, Pa., $5. Total, $149.70 
St. Margaret of Scotland No. 6: Anonymous, $10. Total, $123.78 
Brother Anthony: Mrs. M. |)., N. Y., $1. Total, $111.60 
St. Gerard Majella: Mrs. H. M., N. Y., $5. Total, $77.18 
All Saints: P. B.. N. Y., $1; M. E., Conn., $1. Total, $50.95 | 
| 





ther Raymond, S. A., has built him- 
self 
field of Biology, in which he has ma- 
jored as a graduate student. Fra. 
Nicholas, S. A., has been the choir 
director at the Seminary. 


an excellent reputation in the 


Fra. Ronald MeGovern, S. A., of 
Woburn, Massachusetts, will be ad- 
vanced to both orders of sub-deacon 
and deacon at the ceremonies that 
will shortly be held at the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. He has assisted in the work 


of the summer school at Saint John’s 
in the past. 

The talents of all these 
young levites will be put to worthy 
use in the missionary program of the 
Society of the Atonement after their 
ordination, which is 


varied 


scheduled to 
take place in February. Again, we 
ask the prayers of all our readers 
that the ministry of these friars will 
be fruitful in results, towards the 
in the 


end “that all may be one” 
Sheepfold of Christ. 


















By the Light of the Lamp 


By Ralph Thomas, S.H. 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.’—Psalm 118, 2. 





H'ould you give me some reas 
ens to explain the Inquisition to 
non-Catholic friends 


oo Be readers, questions of a general 


It would take a whole book or 


answered here. 
everal books to give any kind of 
complete account of the Inquisi- 


tion. But here is the background 





For the convenience of our 


nature of interest to all, are 
Address inquiries 
to: Father Ralph Thomas, S. A., 
The Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. morning. About this time too the 


change from night to morning took 
place. The reason why the time 
{ night was maintained in the early 
centuries was the constant perse- 
cution suffered by the Christians. 





cea-ed we 





After the persecution 
find the Eucharist celebrated in the 





agape, or love-feast, which used to 
] 





in its main outlines. By the twelfth 
century the Church had pretty well 
christianized Europe. In the midst of this Christian 
civilization there arose two dangerous heresies: (1) the 
\lbigensian, which among other things denied Christ’s 
divinity, forbade marriage, and private ownership of 
? 


property; and (2) the Waldensian, which denied the 


Mass, the indissolubilitv of marriage and other essen 
tial doctrines. These heresies were regarded not only 
as opposed to the good of the faith and the Church but 
also as dangerous to the social order and the State 
And so, just as today, Communism is regarded not only 
isa menace to the Church but as a threatened destruc 
tion to the State, strong means were used to combat 
these heresies 

For the detection and punishment of these heretics 
the Council of Toulouse in 1229 established a special 
tribunal known as the Inquisition. The Inquisition in 
Spain was predominantly a civil tribunal against the 
threat of the Moors. The king of Spain appointed the 
head inquisitor and carried through the decrees of pun- 
ishment. As Catholics we do not have to defend some 
of the excesses which occured during the Spanish In- 
juisition. There were times when extreme cruelty was 
practiced. But few will disagree with the idea behind 
it: namely, that those who oppose religion and society 
and threaten to destroy the Church and State, must 1 
some manner be punished. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that Luther, Melancthon and Calvin 
explicitly approved of capital punishment for those who 
obstinately opposed the Protestant religion 

« k * * 

Why is the Mass now commonly celebrated in the 
morning when Christ celebrated the Last Supper im 
the evening? C.465,:F4. 

In Apostolic and ancient Christian times the Euchar- 
ist was celebrated at night and the assembly broke up 
about dawn. Between the third and fourth century the 


precede or follow the Eucharist, 
began to be discontinued, and the 
fast from midnight was performed out of respect for 
Our Blessed Lord, 


Is it contrary to the Catholic Church fer peoples of 
different races to intermarry C. bis Pia. 

Phere is in the Church's law no phohibition against 
marriage on the basis of race. It is noteworthy that 
when North America was being settled that the Latin 
races—who were predominantly Catholic —intermarried 
with the natives, whereas the Anglo-Saxons—who were 
predominantly Protestant in’ spirit—refused to inter 
marry. Moreover, in South America there is not the 
same “colored problem” that there is in North Amer 
tea. If people are capable of marriage—both physi 
cally and spiritually—there is in the Catholic Church 
no law of barrier of race 


* * * * 


What is the meaning of the word “atonement” in the 
title, Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


M.K., Me 


In its ordinary English sense the term “atonement” 
means “redemption.” The atonement of Christ is the 
redemption of Christ. The text from which the word 
was taken is St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 5:11, 
and this is translated in the latest Catholic version as 
“reconciliation.” The effect of Our Savior’s redemp 
tion is our reconciliation or union with God. The mis- 
sion of the Friars of the Atonement is to reconcile or 
unite with Christ and the Church those who are now 
separated, and this is done only through the Atone- 
ment or redemption of Jesus Christ. By sacrifice and 
expiation we unite ourselves to the sacrifice of our 
Divine Redeemer in the work of salvation of souls. 




















T would be an odd thing for any 
Protestant child to say, but for 
the son of an English clergy- 

man to ask, “Father, if there be such 
a sacrament as Penance then why 
can't I go?” It was most unusual. It 
might be explained if the boy had 
Catholic companions who were be- 
ing prepared for their First Com- 
munion, but this was not the case. 
Robert Hugh Benson, son of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was nev- 
er thrown into Catholic 
The 
Catholics was in books. 


company. 
only place in which he met 
All of his 
were Catholic 
The father often looked at 
youngest 


heroes and heroines 
saints. 
his son with 
Where had he failed 


perplexed 
in the 
None 
of his brothers was concerned with 
any but affairs. Hugh 
was certainly an odd child. It would 


eves. 


bov’s spiritual upbringing? 


Anglican 


be bad indeed if he ever piped up 
with one of his queries about Cath- 
olicism in the presence of Anglican 
minister-guests. 

No one was as pleasantly aston- 
ished as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury when Hugh decided to study 
for Orders and follow in his father’s 
The father had 
known what was in the boy’s mind, 


footsteps. never 
but he never dreamed that one dav 
his son would walk out of the Angli- 
can ministry into the Catholic priest- 
hood. 

f Robert Hugh Benson’s 
biographers state that on a trip to 
Egypt the Anglican minister became 
interested in the Catholic religion. 


Some « 


This isn’t exactly true, as a close 
study of his life proves that Hugh 
with a Catholic 
mind. Yes, that was strange in an 
English Protestant family, but it 
happened. Hugh was a long time in 
finding himself and when he did 
find what he wanted he declared 


Benson was born 





i 
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that he had only begun to live after 
he entered the Catholic Church. 
Although he was one of the fa- 
the last genera- 
tion, Father Robert 
Hugh famous orator and 
novelist, will always be like a breath 
of spring in the Catholic world. His 
He had tal- 


ents galore but they were dammed 


converts of 
the 
Benson, 


mous 
story of 


life proves something. 


back in his mind, unable to find an 
outlet until he joined the Church, 
and then they poured forth like 
gushing streams. He was a good 
orator ; some critics have placed him 
as one of the best preachers in the 
Church of England, but his fame as 
an orator came after he embraced 
Catholicism. He had written before. 
but after conversion the amount of 
creative work which he turned out 
was amazing. He travelled exten- 


sively, preaching in all parts of the 
English-speaking world. He burned 


himself out with his excessive activ 
ity and died at the age of forty-two, 
but during his eleven yeears in the 
Catholic priesthood he achieved last- 
ing fame and accomplished an incal- 
culable amount of apostolic good. 
Hugh born into a 
scholarly atmosphere, at Wellington 
College, where his father was head- 
master. 


Jenson was 


He was the youngest of six 
children and was christened Robert 
Hugh, Robert because it was an old 
family name and Hugh because he 
was born on the vigil of St. Hugh. 
His official 
Hugh. 


Being the “baby” 


family name became 
in the family 
Hugh was indulged in by all the 
family, including his nurse. He was 
a very precocious child, highly im- 
aginative, very argumentative and 
unusually independent. It seemed to 
those him that he never 
“needed” anyone, but was entirely 
sufficient in himself. He 
through his entire life, cared what 
people thought of him. He did as 
he chose, went where he pleased on 


ck se to 


never, 


his own initiative, wanting his own 
way always, and having it. He al- 
ways seemed to know exactly what 
he wanted and wasted no time going 
after it, regardless of the contrary 
opinions of anyone else. 

when the at- 
mosphere of his home palled on the 
small boy. Once he complained to 
his mother when he was about nine 
old, “Mother, I’m awfully 
tired of hearing about nothing but 
poetry and civilization.” To escape 
this atmosphere the boy drifted into 
a dream world of his own imagina- 
tion. 

He was sent to school at Clevedon 
in 1882 and from there won a schol- 
arship to Eton. However, he did not 
do well at Eton and showed a 
marked distaste for scholasticism. 


There were times 


vears 











Id 
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» the pained surprise of his family 
suddenly acquired an overpower 

¢ love for India. He left Eton to 
repare himself for Indian Civil 
Service but failed to make the grade 
was then decided that he should 
x) to Trinity College for classical 
studies. That too proved a failure 
For a while he did not know what he 
wanted to do. He seemed unable to 
make use of the talents which he 


pr ssessed. 


Hugh was becoming something of 
an embarrassing problem to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. His 
father knew he had a good mind. 
He could do any number of things 
well — music, painting, drawing, 
carving and designing. He could 
write. But it seemed to his harassed 
parent that his mind lay fallow dur- 
ing the formative vears of his life. 
Yet his observations were keen and 
he had a quick and delightful per- 
ception of human temperament. 

Suddenly Hugh gave up his class 
ical studies at Cambridge and took 
up theology with a view to taking 
Orders. His family was delighted 
at his choice of a profession al- 
though his own explanation of his 
vocation was very disillusioning. He 
said that he “drifted into the idea 
as the line of least resistance.” How- 
ever he discovered that theology was 
the one subject that was able to hold 
his attention. He looked forward 
to being a country clergyman, with 
little to do. 

In 1892 Hugh went to read Or- 
ders with Dean Vaughn and was 
ordained Deacon in the Church of 
England in 1894. He was assigned 
to work with the Eton Mission in 
bovs’ club worky but the post was 
completely incompatible with his 
temperament and he was very un- 
happy in the work. 

One day at Eton he attended a re- 
treat given by an Anglican missioner, 
Father Maturin, who unfolded with 
profound enthusiasm and eloquence 
the entire scheme of Catholic doc- 
trine, worship and practice. He laid 
stress on the sacrament of Penance, 
a subject which had always inter- 
ested Hugh Benson. Hugh was 











For none is like to Her. 


But She is lovelier. 


Portrait of His Mother 


(TO MARY) 


Of Her lovely beauty I shall sing 


The doves that cleave the air on snowy wing 
Are wondrous fair—and all the blooms of spring— 
The flowers of heaven that know no withering. . . 


Her eyes are radiant as stars that light 

Dim meadows with their beams; 
Her words are silver birds that sing in flight 
Through heaven's garden; flutes that play by night 
Unseen; and all Her thoughts are lilies white 

That bloom by whispering streams. 


So of Her lovely beauty I shall sing, 
(Beyond all maids that are.) 

And this my homage-offering to Her bring, 
For She hath all of loveliness—the spring— 

The dew of morning and the birds a-wing— 
Dawnlight and Evening Star... . 





—Stella Muse Whitehead 




















greatly impressed by the eminent 
clergvman’s ideas. 

After the death of his father, 
Hugh’s health broke and he took a 


trip to Egypt, then went on to the 
Holy Land, attending all the 


Catholic services. It was there he 
learned of Father Maturin’s entry 
into the Church of Rome. He was 
profoundly shocked, as his own 
mind was in such chaos and unrest 
His religion did not satisfy him. His 
ministry did not seem important. 
He influenced no one’s life in any 
way. 

Hugh went to his mother with his 
doubts and problem, [It shocked her 
to hear that her son was studying the 
Catholic religion with the intention 
of embracing it. She begged him to 
wait and to seek the advice of some 
of his dead father’s old and trusted 
friends. Hugh did, and listened to 
their strenuous arguments against 
the Catholic Church. Their argu- 
ments did not stand up. They had 
nothing to offer him in place of 
what the Catholic Church could 
offer. They gave no solace to his 


doubts. So in spite of all protesta- 
tions from family and friends Hugh 
Benson entered the Church in Sep- 
tember 1903. To his critics he re 
plied, “The Church of Rome is the 
divinely appointed center of unity. 
Phere is absolute need of a Teach- 
ing Church to preserve and interpret 
the teachings of Chistianity to each 
succeeding generation.” 

He told his eritics further that he 
was frankly and fully convinced that 
the Church of Christ could not be a 
divided Society, but must have a 
continuity of doctrine and tradition. 
He believed that to be the Divine 
plan and method. 

Hugh Benson went to Rome and 
entered the College of Propaganda 
to prepare himself for the priest- 
hood. Ordained a priest in 1904, 
he returned to England and ac- 
cepted a curacy at the Roman 
Catholic College at Cambridge. It 
was there that he acquired the be- 
ginnings of his oratorical fame. No 
one was more surprised than him- 
self at his eloquence. People crowd- 
ed the church to hear him. He was 


so Sor a a ANNO RCE 
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flooded with an avalanche of letters 
asking for advice on various mat- 
ters, spiritual and otherwise. When 
he first began this kind of work he 
experienced a fierce wave of unhap- 
piness. The responsibilities of the 
priesthood overwhelmed him. There 
was so much for a priest to do. The 
world was in a terrible state spiritu- 
ally and was growing steadily worse. 
Night after night he prayed to God 
not to let him die through the night, 
that he had to live to help carry on 
the stupendous work of re-Chris- 
tianizing the world. 

After a trial Father Benson real- 
ized that he was not cut out for 
pastoral work. He liked people and 
sympathized with them in_ their 
troubies but he felt he was doing no 
constructive work. His was a con- 
templative nature that demanded 
solitude and thought. There were 
only two things which he liked to do 
and they were the only two things 
he could do well, preach and write. 
Finally, he was able to convince his 
superiors of this and he was per- 
mitted to devote his entire time to 
both pursuits. He bought a small 
country house and converted an ad- 
joining building into a chapel. He 
gardened a little and lived alone 
with one man servant. 

The output of Father Benson’s 
pen was amazing. Among his most 
successful books were, “The Light 
Invisible,” “By What Authority,” 
“The Queen’s Tragedy,” “The Re- 
ligion of the Plain Man,” “Lord of 
the World,” “The Cost of a 
Crown,” “The Coward,” 
Rack, Come Rope,” and_ others, 
many, many others both serious dis- 
sertations and entertaining novels. 


“Come 


Of all his books his favorite was 
“The Light Invisible.” All of his 
books bristled with his own ideas, 
his own dilemmas and social rela- 
tions. When he came to realize fullv 
the Catholic position it seemed to 
him to be the theme most worthy 
of writing about. 

Father Benson never enjoyed ro- 
bust health, vet he performed an as- 
tonishing amount of work. His 
lecture tours alone would have killed 
a very strong man. He gave ser- 


mons in all parts of the English- 
speaking world. Everywhere he 
went the churches and lecture halls 
were crowded to capacity. He was 
conceded to be one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest orator of his time. 


His health began to break in 1912. 
He underwent an operation which 
was successful, vet by 1914 he was 
declining seriously. With the out- 
break of the First World War he 
was one of the first to volunteer for 
service as Chaplain at the front, but 
his offer was rejected. Anyone 
could see that he was a very sick 
man, although he was the last per- 
son in the world to realize it. 


Honors, other than literary, had 
come the way of Father Benson. He 
had been made a Monsignor in 1911 
and was appointed Papal Chamber- 
lain by Pope Pius X. He seemed to 
take his honors carelessly vet those 
who knew him best declare that he 
appreciated them very deeply. This 
was proven in the matter of his 
clothing. He was always a_ very 
careless dresser. Once when taken 
to task by his brother for his shab- 
biness he admitted he hadn’t pur- 
chased a new suit in five years. 
Around his own place any visitor 
might be auite likely to take him for 
a tramp. Even on the lecture plat- 
form he wore old and poor fitting 
clothing. But none of this careless- 
ness was apparent when he donned 
the robes of his holy office. His 
vestments had to be perfect. Pride 
glowed in him at the sight of his 
ranking purple and his red-edged 
cassock and crimson cincture. 


Monsignor Benson was vouthful 
looking for his age. He was fair 
complexioned, with gray-blue eves. 
His was a sparkling nature, always 
bright and sunny, no matter how 
heavy his problems might be. His 
family often wondered when he had 
his profound thoughts, as he never 
showed that part of his nature to 
anyone. He had a keen sense of hu- 
mor and enjoyed clean jokes. He 
was very quick of movement, intent, 
but never deliberate. Rather he was 
quite excitable and loved to argue. 
When he did so he waved his arms 


about atid resotted to biting sarcasm. 


During months of  invalidism. 
caused by heart trouble, Msgr. Ben 
son turned out volume after vol 
ume of work. The output of his 
pen was amazing. If he had lived 
to old age he would undoubtedly 
have ranked as one of the most yol 
uminous writers of English that the 
world has ever known. 

lather Benson’s career in the 
Catholic Church was brief, a mere 
eleven years, vet in that period he 
won his reputation for brilliancy 
and world-wide fame. The Church 
seemed to have given him all that 
h's spirit craved. She satisfied the 
searcher and primed the theologian. 
She gave him labor and dignity. Out 
of it all he carved fame. 

He gave his last sermon in Octo- 
ber of 1914 at Salford Cathedral 
where he had promised a series of 
lectures. Even while he preached 
his initial sermon at Salford he was 
caught with pains in his chest. That 
night pneumonia set in and he was 
taken to Bishop’s House in Salford 
He struggled against the illness for 
several days, certain that he was go- 
ing to overcome it. He could not 
believe that his life was ended at 42. 
There were so many things to do, so 
much more work for him in the 
world. But God had other plans 
for Msgr. Robert Hugh Benson and 
took him to Himself. 


He requested an humble burial in 
his own garden in the country. One 
of the descriptions of his funeral by 
a friend reveals, “All around us was 
the riot of autumnal green and gold, 
above was a deep blue sky and in 
the shade of the trees he loved, Rob- 
ert Hugh Benson ‘was laid in his 
last resting place. Above the fresh 
voices of choir boys a lark trilled an 
exultant song of peace. The Card- 
inal recited a few prayers in Eng- 
lish at the conclusion of the burial 
service and then we went away 
leaving the body of our friend in his 
quiet, country orchard. Msgr. Ben- 
son in the utter simplicity of the 
last rites, as requested by himself, 
had preached his last sermon on un- 
worldliness for the last time.” 























By Leo Goley, S.A. 


URING the long years of 
study and training which 
the Catholic Church requires 
of a seminarian before he may be 
ordained to the priesthood, he often 
wonders just what part of the vine- 
vard of Christ he will be engaged in 
after ordination. That decision, in 
the case of a secular priest, is made 
by his bishop. In the case of a relig- 
ious the decision is made by the su- 
periors of his particular Order or 
s ciety. lhese superiors know 
what the newly-ordained is best 
qualified to do; for having observed 
him over a period of years they are 
fully acquainted with his talents and 
the gifts that God has given him. 
Whatever field the bishop or supe- 
rior sends him into the newly-or- 
dained priest accepts the work glad- 
lv, knowing that God's will is mani- 
fested in the will of those He has 
placed above him. In his heart echoes 
the words of the Blessed Virgin to 
the Archangel Gabriel, “Be it done 
unto me according to thy word.” 
However, priests and seminarians 
as well as Sisters, are quite human 
despite what some persons might 
think. During his years of training 
a seminarian might feel that he is 
best suited to teach. A Sister might 
hope to be sent where she can 
cleanse the wounds of lepers. How- 
ever, after ordination the young 
priest who felt best fitted to teach 
may be sent to a leper colony. The 
Sister who hoped to dress the 





Group of parishioners at Kinston, North Carolina 


wounds of the lepers may be as- 
signed to the classroom. But the 
prayer of each one is, “Thy will be 
done.” That obedience and _ that 
sacrifice are what have made the 
Catholic Church the greatest insti 
tution in all the world. For what 
ever sorrow the Church has endured 
through the ages has come primar- 
ily from the rebellion of her chil- 
dren against authority. Christ the 
God-man teaches us the source of 
all authority when He says to Pi- 
late, “You would have no authority 
over me, if it were not given you 
from above.” 

This brings me to my own case. 
During the early years of smy train- 
ing I thought only of books. ciasses 
and examinations. But three years 
before my ordination I was assigned 
to Kinston, North Carolina, during 
the summer recess to help Father 
David. Well, that did it. During 
those months I realized the full 
meaning of our Lord’s words, “The 
harvest is great but the laborers are 
few.” Here, indeed, were the real 
pioneer priests, for the most part 
forgotten men; who fought for the 
souls of mankind against almost ev- 
erv conceivable obstacle bigotry, 
prejudice, discrimination, segrega- 
tion, misunderstanding, and pov- 
erty. For here it was that the words 
of a great Dominican preacher 
found their full meaning, when he 
intimated that a priest was all things 


to all men. I saw an endless chain 
of people come to Father David. 
Some came to seek his counsel, oth- 
ers to ask help to pay the rent, doc 
tor’s bills, to buy food or clothing as 
well as to seek the spiritual benefits 
which can only come from the 
priest. 

It was a never-to-be-forgotten ex- 
perience. I knew then that my best 
work could be done among the Ne- 
groes. 

October of that year found me 
back at the University, and, as we 
say, “plugging the books.” The 
thought of that harvest of souls 
never left me. But, what if after 
ordination I should be assigned to 
teach or preach or go on for higher 
studies? Well, then like the Blessed 
Virgin | would obey the will of God. 
For every priest knows that his 
work will be blessed if he obevs the 
will of God expressed through the 
will of his bishop or superior. 

Finally came ordination day with 
all its graces, gifts and beauty. Not 
long after I received a letter from 
the Father General. With trembling 
hands I opened it. The first sen- 
tence read, “Please consider this 
your formal appointment to assist 
Father David in Kinston, North 
Carolina.” The next morning I 
was on the train thanking God for 
His Infinite Goodness. 

Several months have passed since 
I arrived in Kinston yet it seems 
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only like yesterday. The work 1s 
interesting and deeply gratifying. 
After meditation, Mass and break- 
fast we put on our working clothes 
and get to work. There is the rum- 
mage sale to be taken care of. This 
is a great blessing to the poor. Old 
clothes reminds me of a story Fa 
ther David tells about a white lady 
who came up to him one day as 
he was wrapping clothing for the 
poor. She said “Pardon me, sir, I 
am interested in the work being 
done here. May [| see the church 
and playground?” After Father 
David had shown her through the 
Mission she said, “Is it possible for 
me to meet Father David before I 
go?” (All the time Father David 
was with her, she had thought he 
was an employee.) After the rum- 
mage sale is over, there are letters 
to be answered, visits to the base- 
ments of the two local hospitals 
where we find our Colored who are 
ill; visits to prisons and to the hov- 
els of the really poor. On Sundays 
the car is sent to bring the blind to 


Mass. 
When speaking of the blind | 


am reminded of another incident 
of Father David's charity. A Col 
ored non-Catholic woman called 
Father David one evening and re- 
quested that he visit her. The fol- 
lowing day I accompanied him to 
this lady’s home. Here he found a 
woman who was totally blind. She 
had consulted many great specialists 
in New York and California. She 
had undergone many long and try- 
ing treatments. But all efforts had 
failed. She turned to Father David 
with faith and hope to do what oth- 
ers had failed to do. Father David 
consulted with the doctors and 
found that it was impossible for her 
to regain her sight. His efforts did 
not stop here, rather it was just the 
starting point. For the woman 1s 
learning braille in preparation to 
teaching it. Thus a life that seemed 
useless, inactive and dark was con- 
verted into one of constructive activ- 
itv. Father David is now trying to 
get a seeing-eye dog for her. He is 
also working with the authorities of 
the State of North Carolina to sup- 
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Father David, S. A., breaking ground for his parish school 


ply hearing devices for those who 
cannot pay for them 

Then there are hours of instruc- 
tion to be given to future converts 
Also the supervision of our various 
societies—altar boys, (we have 18 
altar boys, only four of whom are 
Catholic) ; the teen age youth organ- 
ization and the Holy Name Society. 
We think our choir ranks among the 
best. ach Sunday a High Mass is 
sung to the music of the great Spir- 
ituals. Yes, there is much work to 
be done and each day find us in 
strange places. A few days ago I 
sat beside Father David in the po- 
lice court, where one finds the dregs 
of humanity. He was there to de- 
fend a Catholic boy who had been 
unjustly accused. It is a long story, 
but through Father David's influ- 
ence the verdict was “not guilty.” 
The boy he defended recently re- 
turned from Europe, after being 


shell-shocked, wearing on his arm 
and breast a PFC rating, three 


onze stars, five service stripes and 
t good conduct medal. As we left 
the courtroom the arresting police- 


man said, “I admire Father David 


tor going to bat for his own.” 


A few weeks ago a friend of 
Father David, who was a Colored 
Presbyterian minister, was stricken. 
He had taught in the public schools 
for forty-two years. Through the 
vears he had worked with Father 
David to curtail truancy and juven- 
ile delinquency—so-called. In most 
cases the cause of truancy was the 
need of a pair of shoes or a warm 
coat. During the minister’s illness 
Father was at his bedside every day. 
Shortly before he died his daughter 
called Father David and in a few 
moments there were three of us 


(Continued on page 308) 


















X WHY PRAY THE MASS? 


HY pray the Mass? Why 
pray the Our Father? In 
both instances because we 
are Christians. Jesus Christ has 
commanded that we do both. In the 
case of the Lord’s Prayer, “we pre- 
sume to say Our Father” to quote 
the words of the Liturgy, because 
we are “taught by saving precept 
and following divine command- 
ment.” In the case of the Lord’s 
Sacrifice, we are equally Christ- 
taught and Christ-commanded when 
we dare to “Eat, Drink, Do This.” 
Only the teaching of the divine 
Son would embolden us to address 
His Father as “ours.” Onlv the 
parting injunction of the divine 
Liturgist would equip us to “litur- 
gize” as “Other Christs.”’ Onlv His 
authority could enable us to re- 
present, upon the altars of the 
Church, the same Saving Victim 
presented first by Him, upon the 
altar of the Cross. 
The Mass Liturgy is not a magic 
formula. The Christian priest is 
not a magician. The Catholic Church 
is the Mystical Body of Christ; the 
extension (in time and space) of 
His incarnate, physical Body. Catho- 
lics are Christ's Mystical members ; 
living, functioning cells of His 
Sody ; integrated with Him in Bap- 
tism and Confirmation. As_ such, 
they possess and exercise, in part, 
the One Priesthood, possessed and 
exercised fully only by Christ, the 
One Perfect Priest. By Ordina- 
tion, certain members of the Mysti- 
cal Body are empowered, by Christ, 
to exercise a larger share in His 
Priesthood than are all the mem- 
hers. These bishops, priests and dea- 
cons, are each chosen and appointed 
by Christ for specific functions. 
Only bishops and priests are em- 
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powered to consecrate the Euchar- 
ist; every baptized person is em- 
powered to offer and plead that 
Holy Sacrifice. More, each is com- 
manded by our Lord: “Do this, in 
memory of Me.” To “do” any ser- 
ious, worth-while thing intelligently 
and effectively, the doer must util- 
ize all of his faculties. The doing 





What is the Mass? What other 
names has it? Why is the Euchar- 
ist a Sacrifice? Who is the Priest- 
Victim? Who shares His Priest- 
houd? What is the “Priesthood of 
the Laity”? These are serious and 
important questions, affecting the 
life of every Catholic. Most peo- 
ple, lacking leisure for study, are 
deprived of knowledge vital to an 
intelligent and active participation 
in the life of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. In this series of articles, 
of which this is the tenth, a few 
of the answers are given in “cap- 
sule” form. The author will gladly 
supply reading lists to interested 
persons, and will be happy to dis- 
cuss related questions by letter. Ad- 
dress him in care of The Lamp, 
enclosing a three cent stamp for 
return. 











of a sacred thing in the solemn wor- 
ship of God, must be a sane, reason- 
able, careful and considered act. It 
cannot be “done” if only watched in 
mute inactivity. It cannot regener- 
ate into the mumbo-jumbo of a 
medicine man. Christian sacramen- 
tal-sacrificial worship is not magic. 

In commanding us to “Do This,” 
Christ has directed us to use the 
priestly power bestowed upon us by 
pleading before “Our Father” His 
One Sacrifice, the Eucharist 
(thanksgiving) which He initiated, 
by oblation, in the Cenacle and com- 
pleted, by immolation, on Calvary. 
At the supper He “took bread (and 
wine,) gave thanks to God and 
blessed.” In the words of Saint 
Paul, He “pronounced a blessing”: 
an act of thanksgiving and of sub- 
mission to God’s Will. He identi- 
fied the bread and wine with His 

30ody and Blood, later to be broken 
and poured out, in blessing and 
thanksgiving, “before the presence 
of the divine Majesty.” And to us 
He said: “Do This”; bequeathing 
His Sacrifice to His Church; mak- 
ing our sacrifices one with His; be- 
cause we are His Church and His 
Church is Christ Himself. His ac- 
ceptance of the Cross was also an 
act of submission to God’s Will; an 
act of blessing God and thanking 

Him. Christ’s every act, in life and 
death, was a “eucharist” or thanks- 
giving.” 

The Church has implemented 
Christ’s command by composing 
the Eucharistic Liturgy. This is the 
inspired method by which we “Do 
This”; by which we “give thanks to 
God and bless Him,” in intimate 
union with our Lord, Whose Eu- 
charist is indeed a “liturgy” (or 
“work”) of thankful love and grate- 
ful benediction. From the adoring 
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“Gloria” at its beginning, through 
the soaring praise of “Preface” and 
“Canon,” to the glowing canticle of 
the “Last Gospel” at its end, the 
Mass text forms one praiseful hymn 
of blessing and thanksgiving. By 
it “we praise, bless, adore, glorify 
and thank God"; we lft up ou 
hearts and give thanks unto the 
We obey Christ by 
praying and praising with His 
Church.” 


Lord our God.” 


Is it to be supposed that Christ 
and the Church expect only our 
physical presence at Mass, without 
our actual assistance, through co 
operative praise and prayer, in the 
words of the official texts provided 
for us? Is God as well pleased 
when we languidly “hear Mass’ as 
when we actively “pray Mass"? Is 
not God’s work (the Liturgy) best 
done by us when we “eucharistize” 
in union with Christ and the human 
priest? Shall we say our beads, 
make a novena to some saint or in- 
rather 


dulge in random “devotions, 
than obey the injunction of the 
celebrant, who bids us offer “this 
my sacrifice and yours”? The an 
swer has been provided by the saint- 
ly Pope Pius X: “Do not pray at 
Mass but pray the Mass.” The same 
great Pontiff wrote: “Active partici 
pation in the Sacred Mysteries 1s 
the primary and indispensible source 
of the true Christian spirit. 

Our Lord has told us what to do 
His Church has told us how to do it. 
His Vicars have emphasized Christ’s 
command and explained the 
Church’s) method. Bishops have 
repeated and enforced the direc- 
tions of Christ, the Church and the 
Popes. A striking example of epis- 
copal zeal and understanding is the 
official “Instruction” issued by the 
Most Reverend William A. Griffin, 
sishop of Trenton, N. J. We quote 
in part: “Everyone is to assist at 
Mass intelligently and devoutly, ac- 
cording to the mind of the Church, 
in the manner prescribed by Her 


liturgy. This can be realized in only 
on way: by active participation with 
Christ and the human priest; by 
praying the Mass. Many Catholics 
go to Mass faithfully but give only 
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their physical presence, taking no 
really active and personal part in the 
sublime offering of Jesus Christ 


The ‘Leaflet Mis- 


sal’ will be handed to every parish- 


upon the altar. 


ioner free on each Sunday. Be sure 
to use this Missal. You will know 
what it means to ‘pray the Mass,’ 
to share actively in offering the 
Holy — Sacrifice 


will be curtailed to allow for at 


Announcements 


least a ten-minute instruction (on 
the Holy Sacrifice) at every Mass. 
Holy Communion will not be given 
to the faithful until after the 
priest's Communion. Rosaries will 
not be used during Mass. With your 
eves on your Missals, or on the ac- 
tion of the Mass, and with no rat- 
tling of beads, distractions will be 
reduced to a minimum; your neigh- 
bor, as well as yourself, will ‘pray 
the Mass’ well. Your private pray- 
ers are weak, faulty, insufficient, 
finite. Save them for other times. 
‘Praving the Mass,’ an act united 
with that of the God-Man, is strong 
with the strength of God, faultless 
with the innocence of Calvary’s Vic- 
tim, adequate in praise and atone- 
ment, infinite in value. Realize its 
value by consciously exercising your 
privilege as members of the Mvysti- 
cal Body of Christ.” 

Che minds of some Catholics have 
been perverted by what has well 





CATHOLIC BOOKS 
WANTED 


Catholic literature, particularly 
devotional works, lives of the saints 
and historical studies can be used 
to good advantage in building up 
the library of our Atonement 
Brothers. If you have such books 
and no longer have use for them, 
or if in your generosity you can 
supply new books, the Brothers at 
Graymoor would be most grateful. 
Books may be mailed to: 


BROTHER LIBRARIAN, S. A. 
Saint Joseph’s House 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











been called “the formula concept 
of Catholicism, the Church, 1 
Sacraments and the Holy Eucha: 
ist. Some have been “content to 
think childish thoughts” about me 
als, seapulars, novenas and_ vig 
lights, in spite of Saint Paul’ 
warning. Some have failed to gras; 
the true meaning and nature of th: 
Sacraments; even of the august 
world-shaking, heaven-filling Saer 
fice of the Altar. God grant th 
many bishops will follow the lead 
Trenton’s chief pastor in recalling 
these souls to an active and under 
standing practice of the Faith 





IN STRANGE PLACES 
By Leo Fotry, S. A 
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friar-priests at his bedside adminis 
tering conditionally the Sacraments 
of the Church. He soon passed 


away peacefully possessing all the 
graces and blessings which God be 
stows on mankind through our won 
derful Catholic priesthood 

Recently, we had the honor of a 
visit from one of the outstanding 
sociologists of America, Doctor Paul 
Hanly Furfey. Father Furfey is the 
Dein of the Sehool of Sociology at 
Catholic 
visit he said to me, “The work done 


University. During — his 
here makes me feel verv humble 
This is real Catholic sociology.” Yet. 
Father Furfey through many years 
has given of his time, talent, sub 
stance and opportunity for the bene 
fit of the Nezro race. 

The readers of The Lamp know 
that the building of the Father Paul 
Memorial school is Father David's 
great dream. The ground for this 
new school was broken August 31st 
We ask you to share in this great 
work by a donation towards the 
building of this school or if that is 
not possible, then the charity of 
some cast-off clothing or a discarded 
pair of shoes, for the feet of Christ 
in the person of His poor. 

Address vour gift, whatever it be 
to: Rev. Father David, S. A., Kin- 
ston, North Carolina. 




















Blessed Luchesio: The First 
Qnanciscan Tertiary 


By Peter F. Anson, 7.0.8.4. 
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OGGIBONZI is a little town 

set in the heart of Tuscany in 

the midst of the valley of the 
I:lsa, where poplars and olives gleam 
silver in the summer breezes, and 
where the hill sides are decked with 
vineyards. From the many towers 
{ other towns with such musical 
names as Certaldo, Cambino, Castel 
horentino, can be heard the sound 
if bells. Outside Poggibonzi itself, 
where Maurice Hewlett, who knew 
as much about Italy as any nine 
teenth century writer, savs he “heard 
more laughter in half an hour than 
in Florence in a week,” stands the 
old church of S. Maria di Camaldo, 
which was given to the Franciscans 
in 1213. Within a side chapel is a 
tomb bearing the following inscrip 


t 


min Latin: 


The body of St. Luchesio, who 
was the first to give his name to 
the Third Order of Penance 
under the Seraphic Father, in 
the year 1221. All you who 
draw near venerate him, 


If you happen to be in Poggi 
bonzi on April 28th, vou will find 
the whole town on_ holiday, for 
Blessed Luchesio is its patron. 

Here are a few facts about his 
life. Luchesio Modestini is sup 
posed to have been born in the same 
vear as St. Francis. His father was 
a rich merchant who lived near 
llorence. He grew up in the midst 
of civil wars between the Floren 
tines and the Sienese. There was 
also fighting going on between the 


Italian communes and the Emperor 
Barbarossa. There is a_ tradition 
that Luchesio took up*arms when 


he was a mere vouth. He married 
voung, and became the father of a 
family. But fighting did not go 
well with domestic life. He re 
signed his captaincy, and_ settled 
down to business in Poggibonzi 

He and his wife, Buonadonna, 
grew wealthy bv selling fish and 
lending or changing money We 
are told that they both displayed the 
same energy for business, the same 
desire of gain, the same love of 
money, and the same negligence in 
the service of God. In fact they 
were a thoroughly worldly-minded 
couple. To have lords and princes 
them when they were 


coming te 
hard up, wanting to borrow money 
and to pay interest on it, gave hus 
band and wife a sense of power. 
Luchesio began to have misgiv- 
ings that this was not an honest way 
of earning a living. So he gave up 
his business and started again as a 
corn-merchant. But here was the 
same trouble—he found he made 
money too fast and felt he was rob 
bing the poor farmers. He was 
gradually finding his way to his ulti 
mate vocation as a Franciscan Ter 
tiary, but it did not come all at once 
He did not 


quite know what to do. He sold his 


Something was wrong 


corn shop and bought land, feeling 
that if he cultivated it there would 
be enough to provide for the needs 
of his family, and that he would be 
hetter able to serve the sick and the 
poor. Sometimes he would journey 
down to the Maremna—those end 
less plains that he between the 
mountains of Tuscany and the sea, 
where malaria and fever are an ever 
present scourge even today, He 
would bring back the sick to the 


fresh air of the hills to be cared for, 
walking beside a donkey, or even 
carrying these poor victims on his 
hack. Luchesio had already adopted 
a Franciscan wav of living some 
vears before he joined the Third 
Order. At first Buonadonna pro 
tested at having her house turned 
into a hospital and people talking at 
the odd behavior of her husband 
No doubt they said he had gone 
mad But with the sudden death 
of her two sons, her heart was 
moved. She became the mother of 
all those who were suffering 

It was in the spring of 1221 that 
St. Francis came to Poggibonzi to 
he welcomed with the wildest en 
thusiasm. For the people beheld in 
him a man who had chosen, not 
merely to give up all his worldly 
possessions to serve the poor as a 
poor man, but who was already 
known to be marked with special 
favors of God's love. Luchesio 
listened to Francis preaching in the 
market place. Some time later, 
either at Poggibonzi or at Cannara, 
he was the first to receive the habit 
if the new Order, established by 
Francis, and which was the outcome 
of the “Letter to all Christians” 
written at an earlier date. He main 
tained that all men and women, re 
ligious or seculars, were called to 
live a more perfect Christian life 
Both Luchesio and Buonadonna 
were clothed in the rough woolen 
habit of the Order of Penance 

His manner of life became much 
the same as that of the Friars. His 
house was open to all who knocked 
at the door. Like his master St 
Francis, he loved to feed the poor 
before he had satisfied his own hun 
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ger. He still went on those long 
journeys to the coast, seeking the 
sick, or the victims of fever and 
ague in the pestilential marches. 
Once when he was struggling along 
with a sick man on his back, and two 
more holding onto him, shaking with 
ague, he was accosted by a youth 
who laughed at the sight. “What 
have you got on your back?” he 
asked of Luchesio, “The Old Man 
of the Sea?” 

Pausing to get his breath, for he 
was already growing old, Luchesio 
answered: “I am carrying Jesus 
Christ, Who said: ‘Inasmuch as you 
do it to the least of My brethren, 
you do it unto Me’.” The scoffer 
was unable to reply. His tongue 
was paralyzed. Realizing his folly, 
he knelt down to beg forgiveness. 


Luchesio blessed him, and he cried 
out: “Ah, my tongue blasphemed 
God, and insulted His poor. Thanks 
to your merits, Brother Luchesio, it 
has now escaped its just punish- 
ment.” 

“Go in peace,” said Luchesio, 
“but be watchful lest you offend 
again and a worse thing befall you.” 

Another day the old tertiary was 
walking beside his donkey, which 
was heavily laden with food. Six 
young men noticed him and resolved 


to find out if he really was a saint, 
as people said. So they planned to 
seize him by force and steal the pro- 
visions. When he came up to them, 
Luchesio said: “You can take mys 
sins, if you like! But all I have on 
the donkey has been given to me, or 
I have earned it. It is the patrimony 
of the poor of Jesus Christ. It will 
be to Him you will have to answer 
if you persist in your attack.” The 
voung men were so astonished that 
Luchesio had read their thoughts 
that they did not know what to re- 
ply. The donkey and its leader 
passed on down the road, leaving the 
would-be robbers silent. 

So Luchesio continued to run er- 
rands for Christ to earn his eternal 
livelihood. He went on begging for 
the poor of Christ, seeking food 
from his neighbors to feed the hun- 
gry. At last he fell ill, but Buona- 
donna died first after a brief illness. 
They had been true companions in 
life, even when they were out to 
make money for themselves, with 
no thought of others. The story is 
told that as Luchesio lav in bed, a 
friar came to visit him, and spoke 
of the need of preparing for death 

“Preparation!” cried old Brother 
Luchesio, “Well, if I had waited un- 
til now to prepare, I should still 


ik 


have confidence in God’s mercy, for 
I know how great are those riches 
But I should not be without fear in 
the presence of death and my Judge 
So I give thanks to Almighty God, 
to Blessed Mary, to my holy father 
Francis, and to all the saints, be- 
cause, not by my own merits, but by 
the merits of Jesus Christ, I feel my- 
self ready, free from every earthly 
bond, and safe from all the snares of 
the devil.” 

He received the last Sacraments, 
and died while two friars were pray- 
ing for him. 

Such was the man whom all ter- 
tiaries of St. Francis look to as their 
guide and inspiration because he 
was the first to receive the habit and 
cord of the Order. Here is the Col- 
lect recited in his Office and Mass 
We might do well to insert it into 
our own private prayers: 


© God, rich in mercy, who, 
after having called Blessed Lu- 
chesius to penitence, hath made 
him famous by works of piety 
and mercy, grant us, by his in- 
tercession, to follow his ex- 
ample, and to do works worthy 
of penitence and to merit Thy 
pardon by our works of piety 
and love. 
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Out of the Paat 


hope we never have a week 
like this again!’’ Marion 
poured the boiling water into 
“Honestly, Ed, I 
think it’s the worst I’ve ever spent 
in my life!” 

“Oh, I don’t know—” 


husband stood at the back screen, 


the coffee pot. 


Marion’s 


regarding the last withering plants 
in his garden. 

“I guess you don’t!” she retali- 
ated. “You haven’t had to contend 
with all the mishaps-” 

“Mishaps are only a natural part 
of living—” 

“Uh-huh, the old ‘good with the 
bad’ philosophy. I'd like to hear 
you philosophize if you were in my 
place!” She stirred the shredded 
lettuce leaves, mixing them with the 
tomatoes and onions. ‘Monday the 
back steps caved in. It’s just a mir- 
acle I didn’t break a leg—” 

“IT am glad we got those steps 
fixed,” Ed returned seriously. “I 
couldn't get a carpenter until yester- 


day. 
; Marion continued 
“Tuesday, | baked the cakes for the 
church. That's when Susan put 
laundry starch in the batter when I 


“Tuesday,” 


wasn’t looking 

“A mighty cooperative little help- 
er, I’d say!” 

“You'd say nothing of the sort, 
Ed Nelson! You'd say a young, 
brown-eyed, two-and-a-half vear old 
needed a sound paddling!” Marion’s 
lips pressed into a firm line. ‘“Wed- 
nesday the fellow backed into the 
car while I was in the grocery 
store.” 

“Uh-huh. That’s your story!” 
Ed’s eyes were teasing as he 
watched his wife’s rising indigna- 
tion. 

“It did happen that way, Ed!” 
Marion stirred the salad with re- 
newed ferocity. Lettuce leaves flew 
about the yellow bowl. 

“Look, honey—take it easy: That 





car is so old and battered that no 


one could possibly tell the differ 
ence!” 

“Well—it limps now!” 

“It could crawl for all I care as 


o 
s 


long as it gets us to where we're go 
ing!” 

Marion decided to let the subject 
drop. “Thursday the clothes line 
broke and I spent the whole day do- 
ing the wash over!” She made a 
wry grimace. “Friday Davey fell 
off the chicken house and skinned 
himself from head to toe. I got out 
there just in time to see Susie fol- 
lowing him up to the roof. She had 
already slipped and I’ll swear she 
was hanging by a thread of her 
skirt! I nearly had heart failure!” 

“T have heart trouble too—when 
I’m around vou, honey:” Ed stood 
behind his wife, playfully nibbling 
tomato slices as they were turned 
over in the bowl. 

“Ed, can’t you ever be serious ?” 

“T am serious,” he protested. 

“Ed, there’s not going to be one 
shred of salad left for supper. Why 
don't you call the children?” 

“What's for dinner?” 

Marion hesitated. “Stew 

“Oh, Jumpin’ Junipers !”’ 

“Now, don’t get sore, Ed. We 
haven't had stew in a long time—” 

“We could never have stew and it 
wouldn’t be long enough!” 

“Remember I have my budget 

‘Budget, scudget !” 

“Ed—” The tone of her voice 
was low and admonishing. “I do 
my best to prepare healthful meals 
Stew is nourishing—” 

“So’s grass—if your taste runs in 
that direction !” 

Marion bit down hard on her lip 
to still its trembling. She opened 
her mouth to speak; then closed it 
abruptly at the sight of the children. 

“Momma — ”" Davey peered 
around the kitchen doorway. “Mom- 
ma— is ‘scudget’ a bad word?” 

She held back a smile, forcibly 


assuming a stern countenance 
“Eavesdropping, Davey ?” 

“No, mam,” 

“And you, Susan ?” 

“No, mam,” 

“We just happened to hear Mom- 
ma. But is it? Is it, Momma?” 
Davey’s eves were bright with ex- 
pectation, 

Marion shot a knowing sidewise 
glance toward her husband. Silent- 
ly, but effectively, it said ‘I told you 
so.’ “I don’t believe it is, Davey.” 
She set the steaming bowls on the 
table. “However, I don’t believe 
I’d use it if I were you.” 

“Daddy did.” 

“Daddy does some things—” Res- 
olutely she clamped her lips to 
gether. 

“Shouldn't Daddy’s mouth have 
soap?” 

“Young man!” Ed pulled back 
“That’s all 
we'll hear of that! I think we've 


covered the subject quite ade 


the chair for his wife 


quately:” 

“But | was just asking 

“You heard me! Id cautioned, 
hurriedly gulping down his salad. 

Marion lifted the bowl from the 
stew. 

“Ugh!” Ed said aloud 

Davey and Susan eyed him sus- 
piciously. Then, seeing his distaste 
for the dish, they each pushed back 
their plates. 

“T don’t think I want none, Mom- 
ma,” Davey said, with an eye cocked 
toward his father 

“\le neither.” Little Susan echoed 
gravely. 

“Hey, now, I was just kidding,” 
Ed managed a smile. But it did not 
convince the children. 

“They wouldn’t have thought a 
thing about it if vou hadn’t turned 
up your nose!” Marion was close 
to tears. 

“No use crying over stew, baby.” 
Ed reached across the table and pat- 
ted his wife’s hand. “Honestly, 
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Ed slipped the paper from her hand 
and glanced over the words in silent 


ane. 


that’s always been a joke in our 
family.” 

“I'll ery if I want to!” Marion 
pushed back her chair and rushed 
from the table. 

The twilight was fast gathering 
into darkness as she lay prone across 
the bed. The pillow beneath her 
head was damp. She sniffed a lit- 
tle and brushed the remaining tears 
from her lashes 

“Of all the silly things for a 
grown-up woman to do!” she mut- 
tered to herself. “I guess it’s just 
that everything piled up all at once. 
Seems like I held back the tears 
every day this week over something 
or other. They were just so close to 
the brink that they spilled over at 
the slightest excuse.” 

She could hear the noisy clatter 
of dishes in the kitchen. That 


ey 
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meant Ed was doing the supper 
dishes. She sat up, perching on the 
edge of the bed, and reached for a 
comb. Davey’s voice could be heard 
outside the front window, enthusi 
astically cheering the progress of a 
ball game. 

“Wonder where Susan is?” Mar- 
ion’s forehead wrinkled into a 
frown. “She’s much too quiet—” 
She hurriedly ran the comb through 
her hair and patted the powder puff 
beneath her swollen eyes. “First 
thing I'll do is check on Susan,” she 
told herself aloud. “Then I'll apol- 
ogize to Ed for acting like a cry- 
baby. I guess he can’t help it if he 


” 


doesn’t like stew—joke or no joke 
“Momma—?” a timid voice called 

from the darkness of the hallway. 
Marion drew a sigh of relief. 

“Susan present and accounted for,” 


she smiled. “What is it, baby?” 

“Momma—” Susan tiptoed across 
the room. “Here it is—” Her 
chubby hand extended a_ small, 
folded piece of paper. 

Marion snapped on the lamp 
“What is it, honey?” she asked, 
puzzled, as she unfolded the paper. 
“Oh—"” She recognized Ed’s broad 
scrawl across the paper. Her mouth 
curved upward as her eves followed 
the words. 

“My darling: 

“Sometimes I think that the word 
‘love’ is too great for the spoken 
language. I've alwavs thought I 
could express myself adequately 
enough until | met you. So, maybe 
if I’m a litt’e clumsy and awkward 
in your presence, you'll understand. 


“That's how love is, I suppose. | 
never knew until 1 met you. 
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u know, darling, just the other 
in old buddy of mine, Bill John- 
asked me to describe you. Do 
what I said? I said, 
rion? Well, she is the Catholic 
every guy dreams about. You 


know 


at her and you smile—away- 

wn-deep smile that warms your 

irt. You realize that she’s the 

fe you've always wanted, the 
ther for your children 

“Marion speaks and her voice is 

w. A soft radiance hovers about 

er face and the halo of her golden 

ir is like a reflection of the beauty 
if the sunrise. 

“There’s more to Marion than 
mere outward beauty. More im- 
portant, there is beauty of soul. 
Within her dwells a deep, abiding 
adoration of all that’s holy. His 
word is her word. His way is her 
way. When her head is bowed in 
humble prayer you know somehow 
that all of her is praying. 

“She’s everything, Marion is. Un- 
derstanding, gentle, dainty, lov- 
able— the poets have said it before. 
I’m no match for them. But had 
they known Marion, I believe they 
would have said it even more per- 
fectly.” 

“And that,” I told my buddy, “Ts 


why I’ll love Marion forever—to 





the end of my days.” 

Marion noted the signature. A 
hard lump wedged in her throat. It 
was difficult to breathe. 

“Oh, Susie’ She 
daughter in her arms and hugged 
her with all her might. 
vou're the most 


caught her 


“Susie, 
wonderful little 
And your 
He’s the grandest man in 


messenger in the world! 
father! 
the whole wide world!” 

Susan blinked her brown eyes in 
astonishment. “You're happy, Mom- 
ma?’ She 


paused uncertainly. 


“You're not angry?” She wagged 
her head bewilderedly. 

“Angry! Oh, darling! How could 
anyone be angry with a father like 
yours?” She jumped to her feet. 


“Oh, Ed!’ A sob stifled her 
voice as she raced to the kitchen. 
“Ed, I guess I had forgotten what 
marvelous letters you can write! 
And to think that vou could feel 
like this in spite of the fact that I 
ran away like a hurt monkey! Oh, 
Ed, as I read your note, I almost 
went back to the old davs when we 
were dating! You haven’t written 
me as sweet a letter as this since be- 
fore you proposed,” She circled 
her husband’s waist as she stood a 
foot shorter than Ed. “You used 
to write dozens of them. 
ber Y” 


Remem- 


Ed’s mouth dropped open, speech- 
less. His eves were blank and un- 
comprehending. A question mark 
furrowed his forehead. 

“I—uh—,” he 
uh—” 


stuttered. “I 


“Funny, how the world seems 
It’s that way 
though when two people are as 


right side up again! 
deeply in love as you and I. Trvubles 
vanish in mid-air when you're re- 
minded of that love.” 

“T—uh—,” 
for breath. 


Ed gulped, gasping 


Susan, standing in the doorway, 
sighed aloud. 

“But how you ever thought of 
it!” Marion shook her head. “I 
mean—well, you were naturally up- 
set too and yet—you knew the best 
antidote ever was merely to tell me 
you love me. Ed, this letter of yours 
makes the whole week a_ good 
week!” 

Susan shifted her 
sighed. 

“Uh—could I see the letter a 
minute ?” 

“See it? 


weight and 


Surely you haven't for 
gotten what you wrote already ?” 
“No—uh, of course not!” Ed put 


in. “But [I think I might have left 


something out 
“Oh, but you didn’t Ed! You 
said everything! And so perfectly!” 


she grinned. ‘“‘It’s been five vears, 


since before we were married, that 


CRBRD UE 


against his 


you opened your heart like that, 
darling.” 

Ed slipped the paper from her 
hand and glanced over the words in 
silent awe Then, casually, he 
turned the paper over. 

“October 19, 1942,” 


davs before they were married! 


it read. Two 
Marion’s head was _— snugzled 
shoulder. But) where 
had the letter come from? How 
had Marion received it?) Vacuely 
he remembered writing it so many 
When he had fin 
ished the letter, he had decided it 


long vears ago. 
Was too sentimental. Marion might 
“gushy.” Like other 
notes he had written, he’d thought 
he’d tear it up. 


think him 


Instead, he'd tucked 
Those trunks 
now were in the children’s room 


it away in his trunk 


Susan had been in her room and she 
had been extremely quiet while he 
was getting the dishes done! And 
once he had thought he had heard 
the sound of a trunk being opened! 
He stared across Marian’s head at 
his small daughter. 

Catching her father’s eve, Susan 
dropped her gaze to the floor, red- 
faced and self-conscious. Anxious- 
Iv she shuffled her feet 

Ed grinned and sent a slv wink 
For the time 


being, this was a secret between the 


toward his youngster 


two of them. Some day soon, they'd 
tell Marion and then all three could 
share the laughter of Susan's dis 
covery. 

“Well 


finished 


Marion asked. “You've 
reading your letter? Did 
vou forget anything ?” 

kd smiled. “Yep,” he said. “I 
forgot to sav that I'll eat stew any 
Nelson. The 


three of us have a sincere apology 


time for vou, Mrs 


to make to vou on that score. No 
kidding, 


stew I've ever tasted.” His eves 


honey, vou make the best 


met hers. “And something else—it 
might not be a bad idea to write to 


you more often!” 














Avignon ; 


Known in ancient times as Ave 
nio, the town of Avignon” was 
founded by the Gauls and after- 
wards became an important Roman 
centre. In the third century it was 
made a diocese. In addition to the 
Papal Palace the citv is famous for 
many of its buildings, some of 
which date to the twelfth century. 

Although France has a huge task 
on her hands to rebuild the ruins 
left in the wake of the last war, she 
does not neglect to protect and pre- 
serve the glorious heritage of the 
past. After a few vears’ interrup- 
tion, work has been:resumed to re- 
store the magnificent Palace of the 
Popes in Avignon: one of the most 
noteworthy examples of Gothic ar- 
chitecture of the fourteenth century 
and also a memorial of one of the 
most turbulent chapters in the his- 
tory of the Papacy. 


The Palace of the Popes in Avignon 


Seat of Pones in Exile 


\ vear ago last Mav, a gulf of 
five centuries was bridged when 
Archbishop Gabriel de Llobet of 
Avignon presided at a solemn cere- 
mony in the Chapel of the Popes to 
commemorate the victims of a heavy 
air bombardment which the town 
had to suffer during the war. It 
was believed to be the first time 
since 1377 — when Pope Gregory 
XI returned to Rome from Avig- 
non, thus ending the seventv-two- 
vear-long exile of seven Pontitfs 
that a Pontifical ceremony was held 
in the ancient chapel. 

The occasion was marked by a 
letter from the Holy Father, in 
which he congratulated the Arch- 
bishop on taking the initiative in re- 
storing an old tradition. The Chapel 
of the Popes, a beautiful Gothic 
structure, 156 feet long, 48 feet 
wide and 60 feet high, is located on 


the first floor of the palace. It is 
sometimes called the Clementine 
Chapel, after Pope Clement XI, who 
reigned in Avignon from 1342 to 
1352 

The chapel, which was restored to 
its original state during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, shel- 
ters many remembrances of those 
historic seventy-seven years when 
the ancient town of Avignon in 
southwestern France was the seat of 
the Universal Church. 

It was Pope Clement V who soon 
after his election in 1305 left the 
Eternal City, torn by strife, to set 
up the Papacy in Avignon, “the new 
exile of Babylon.” He was suc- 
ceeded by Popes John XII (1315), 
3enedict XII (1334), Clement VI 
(1342), Innocent VI (1352), Bless- 
ed Urban X (1362), and Gregory 


XI (1370.) 
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to 1348, Avignon was part of 
Kingdom of Naples, but in that 
Pope Clement VI bought the 
and the surrounding district, 
| the 
Queen Joanna of Naples for 
80,000 gold florins, thus becoming 
the temporal ruler. 
of Pontifical 
ile in Avignon, the ancient town- 
t was founded by the Romans in 48 
B. C.—flourished to a remarkable 
New palaces, monasteries, 


county of Venaissin, 


During the years 


egree. 
churches and steeples rose, trade 
nd commerce boomed, The ac- 

sunt books of the Apostolic Cham 
ber, still kept in the Vatican ar- 
chives, testify to the volume of 
trade of which Avignon had become 
the centre. 

After the death of Gregory XI 
in Rome (1378)—the year of the 
Great Schism—Avignon was the 
seat of 
Geneva and Pedro de Luna. The 
schism came to an end when the 


the anti-popes Robert of 


Council of Constance elected Pope 
Martin V in 1417. 

From that time on, for over three 
centuries up to 1791, Avignon was 


on the 


WMEX—Boston at 7:30 P. M. 


WWDC—Washington at 7 P. M. 

WMCA—New York at 6:30 P. M. 
WAGE—Syracuse at 10:00 A. M. 
KDTH—Dubuque at 11:00 A. M. 


PUTT EE 


Let Your Radio Bring You Its Most 
Interesting and Inspiring Program 


Aue Maria Hour 


Every Sunday Over These Stations: 


KTRH—Houston, Texas, 10:30 P. M. 


governed by a Papal Legate, as part 
of the realm of the King of France, 
and later by the Congregation of 
Avignon, domiciled in Rome. There 
were constant difficulties and fric 
tion between the Popes and France. 
The Papal administrators, lacking 
troops, were unable to collect taxes 
and the population, making use of 
the customs privileges which they 
enjoyed, engaged in profitable smug- 
gling of salt, tobacco and playing 
cards. The French kings protested, 
but the Popes’ legates were unable 
to do anything. Several times Avig- 
non was occupied by French troops, 
who remained in the town unti. the 
Popes vielded to the demands of 
the French rulers 

Early in the fifteenth century the 
Papal Palace had been destroyed in 
the fighting between adherents and 
opponents of the anti-popes. Part 
of the building was reconstructed to 
serve as residence of the Papal Leg- 
ates, but large portions were aban- 
doned, because maintenance was 
found to be too expensive. Pope 
Leo X ordered a general restoration 
in 1516. The buildings fell, how- 


ice 


en cant a 2 


WWL—New Orleans at 9:30 A. M. 
KFAB—Lincoln-Omaha at 11 A.M. 
WEW—Str. Louis at 8:00 A. M. 
KQV—Pittsburgh at 11:00 A. M. 
KGFJ—Los Angeles at 9:00 P. M. ON 
KFEL—Denver at 11:00 P. M. : 
WDAS—Philadelphia, Tuesday at 7:30 P. M. 


And also many other stations throughout the country. 


Featuring a Dramatization of the Lives of the Saints 


Presented by 


THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
in the interests of St. Christopher’s Inn 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


ever, into disrepair again and at the 
time of the French Revolution the 
palace was in a deplorable state; it 
served as a prison and soldiers’ bar- 
racks. 

Finally, in 1791, 


olutionists annexed 


the French rev- 

Avignon, and 
six years later, in the Treaty of Tol- 
entino, the Pope renounced, “purely 
and simply, all the rights to which 
he might lay claim over the city and 
territory of Avignon, and the Coun- 
ty Venaissin and its dependencies.” 
Bloody struggles followed between 
the revolutionists in the city and the 


adherents of the Papal regime. 
Many of the ancient buildings suf- 
fered more damage, and the univer- 
sity, founded by Pope Boniface 
Vill 
1792. 

For many decades the buildings 
were left to deteriorate, until late in 
the nineteenth and particularly in 
the present century the 
ments of France undertook the work 


in 1303, was suppressed in 


Govern- 


of restoring the immense Palace of 
the Popes, whose towers dominate 
the city and whose walls withstand 
the changes of the times. 


i 
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Grandmothers Best 


By Bennett Valentine 


RANDMOTHER Carev was 
out for an afternoon walk 


not so much because she 
wanted to exercise, but for the 
reas hat she simply couldn’t find 
invthing else to amuse her. She 


te s rust as the spot of country 
vhere she was visiting and almost 
Ss serene S| wished she had 
someone to walk with her, to add 


the dull afternoon. 
a distance two girls 
were sitting on the curb in front of 


school. As 


pr vached them she 


exclusive private 
Garandmother ay 


k in their attire: loud plaid shirts, 


hlue jeans rolled up to their knees, 
and verv dirty saddle oxfords 
(; iother sighed. “Now, why 





couldn't that have been the style 

when I was young !”’ she told herself 

crossly. 
“It’s the 


lv. “We might as well face it” 


end,”’ one girl said loud 

The other one nodded sadly, ex- 
claiming, “And after all the plans 
Deane made. Something like this 
would have to happen!” 

“Mavbe we're 
the 
Mavbe Deane will 


just borrowing 
girl retorted. 
make a go of 


a 


trouble,” first 


it 


“On that old piano!” the other 


one protested 

It was the mention of a piano that 
proved tatal to Grandmother's curi- 
She had spent all her life 
with that particular instrument, hav- 


ng been 


Ss 


Osity. 


a concert pianist, and at 
seventy-three still was going strong 
at it. She edged over to the curb 
and unceremoniously seated herself 
heside the two voungsters. 
“Does someone need a_ piano?” 
she demanded without further ado. 
lhe two girls stared at her with- 
mut astonishment. Grandmother 
surmised that it took a lot to startle 
i couple of ‘teen-agers. One of them 





Performance 


replied dully, “We've got 
Wi need a piano 
Phat, too, 


the piano 

tuner!” 

definitely in 
Hadn't she 

ith her on 


was 
Grandmother's — line 
taken her piano all over w 
Hadn't shes 


watching it being 


tours ? ent hours 


nd actually 
tuning it herself ? 

coat determin 
I used to be a piano 
nos isn't 


new 


‘hat was part of—er my 


ulled service to my pupils,” she re 
marked, 1 considering that she 
vas stretchi uy the trutl yany great 
extent 

She was appraised by two pair of 


unbelieving eves The girls ex 
changed eloquent glances and then 


silently gazed at the intruder. One 
of them shrugged helplessly, her ac 
tion clearly indicating that the tiny 
a solution to 
problem, but they could try 


what she had to offer! 


old lady might not be 


their 

“Our schoolmate—Deane Hunt— 
a few hours in 
And 
It would- 


is giving a recital in 
the garden back of the school. 
the piano is out of tune. 
n't matter in the least, only Deane 
hopes to get her mother and father 
back together again with the music 
she’s going to plav! Thev’re sep- 
arated and it’s terribly important to 
Deane that they make up-” 

She could 
“Why didn’t 


the school have a piano tuner in be 


(Grandmother nodded. 
see that it would be! 
fore this?” 
“Because there’s only one in town 
and he until this 
when he was 


couldn't come 
And just 
working on the piano, he got word 


morning. 


that his wife was rushed to the hos- 
pital! 
would happen and break up Deane’s 


Wouldn’t vou just know that 


chances for getting her mother and 
father back together again ?” 
“The man went off so fast he left 


all his tools scattered around 
the other 


“Do 


piano in the garden,” 


vou tl 


put in hopefully 
vou could 
Grandmother hopped up sprv! 
ollowing the voungsters as they le 
the wav into the school 


lhe good old lady 


that 


grout 
hope 


serious! 


fervently 


there was nothing 


wrong with the instrument! Het 


talents didn’t extend too far 


those lines! 

When thev neared the garden s] 
heard the strains of a piano. Some 
one was playing and every few bars 
ledly off 


itself 


deci tune note would 


make heard. Grandmother 
her ear sensitive to the slightest 1m 
winced 


perfection, Playing — like 


that, plus the one—no two out-of 
tune notes would not tend to put the 
pianist’s parents in a mellow mood 

Entering the garden where chairs 
were arranged in neat rows for the 
prospective audience, Grandmother 
was surprised to see that the girl 
playing was not dressed as a coun 
The old lady 


had been expecting a modified ver 


terpart of her chums. 


sion of the blue-jean array. The girl 
had on a dress that just seemed to 
go hand-in-glove with a garden 
party and evidently she was missing 
no bet to bring about a reunion of 
the two people she loved best! 
Deane Hunt glanced up as the 
three of them paused beside the 
piano, but she didn’t say anything. 
Then she banged on the bad notes, 
throwing up her hands in disgust. 
“Imagine play Liebe- 
Dad and mother 
will think I’m disgracing them-” 


trying to 
straume on this! 


One of the girls murmured de- 
jectedly, “Deane, we brought this— 
this lady to tune the piano.” 

Deane tried to keep a polite ex- 
pression on her face as she arose 
from the bench, but her eyes mir- 
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“It's the end,” one girl said loudly. 


rored her ineredulity. Her two 
friends muttered quickly, “We've 
got to dress for the recital,” and re 
treated, leaving Grandmother and 
Deane together. 

Garandmother Carey smiled en 
couragingly “I’m really well ac 
quainted with a piano,” she dimpled, 

began to work. “And [’m 
sure there isn’t too much wrong 


as she 


with this one. Probably the man 
who was tuning it did a great deal 
before he was called away.” 

“He didn’t do enough,” Deane 
Hunt replied glumly 

The girl watched curiously as the 
old lady busied herse!f and soon 
some of Diane’s anxiety vanished. 
It appeared the new tuner did know 
what it was all about! 

“Tl understand that this concert 
means a lot to you,” Grandmother 
said, as she patiently worked over a 
stubborn nete. 

“Tl say it does! Mother and 
dad will both be here. This is the 
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first time thev'll see each other since 
their separation! I hope maybe 
when they hear me playing the old 
tunes thev love so much, it'll remind 
them of how happy they once were 
together. I guess it’s just crazy of 
me to dream like this!” 

The girl suddenly turned her 
back, and Grandmother hit hard on 
a note, unnecessarily so. She didn’t 
want to embarrass Deane by letting 
her know the rush of tears had been 
observed. But little escaped Grand- 
mother’s notice! 

It was quite some minutes before 
the piano was in a condition that 
satisfied even the most exacting 
taste of the old lady. And then she 
exclaimed, “There! That's better. 
Now let’s hear some of your num- 
bers, Deane!” 

The young girl wasn’t bashful 
about sitting down and _ playing. 
“This is their favorite,” she ex- 
plained, as she began Liehestraume. 

Grandmother listened for a mo- 





“We might as well face it.” 


ment and then put her hands over 
those on the piano. Deane stared 
at her in amazement. “You're play- 
ing mechanically,” Grandmother as- 
serted. “Take that passage you 


just went through. 


At the end of a half-hour during 
which they worked furiously, Deane 
declared warmly, “Why, vou've 
helped me out an awful lot! I 
didn't know I could learn so much 
about music in such a short time! 
Do vou think I have it down right 
now ?” eagerly. 

“Sure—if you remember to put 
the correct expression into it. Sup- 
pose you get away from the piano 
until the recital. Go somewhere and 
relax...” 

Deane’s face lost its rapt expres- 
sion. “I have to meet dad and 
mother.” 

“Would it be all right if I stayed 
around—sat in the back row some- 
where? I feel as though I’ve a per 





sonal interest in the outcome of your 
concert !” 

“You take a seat in the front,” 
Deane said stoutly. “No one will 
know you're the piano tuner. You'll 
look like one of the guests-” 

It wasn't long before the garden 
Some of the stu- 
dents sat around on the grass and 


seats were filled. 


Grandmother Carey tried to make 
herself as inconspicuous as possible. 
“Hope I pass for a guest!” she 
grinned to herself, 
Deane’s remark. 


thinking of 
Under the pecu- 
liar circumstances she wanted to 
avoid recognition! 

Then she saw Deane Hunt enter 
with her parents. From the set of 
Deane’s lips it was easy to guess 
that the Hunts weren’t in an ami- 
able mood toward each other. In 
fact both Mr. and Mrs. Hunt obvi- 
ously were embarrassed and _ being 
forced to sit together in the first 
row, near the piano, added to their 
discomfort. Grandmother was 
thankful that she had a good view 
of the couple, for she wanted to 
watch their reactions. 

The audience hushed as Deane 
began her recital. The girl wasn’t 
stiff nor awkward, which added to 
her chances for bringing about the 
reconciliation. But the playing 
didn’t quite weave a magic spell 
over the two she wanted to impress. 
In fact it lacked expression and 
things were going very badly. Mr 
Hunt was bored and Mrs. Hunt in- 
dignant, no doubt wondering why 
her daughter didn’t play better! 
Deane glanced at her parents once, 
and faltered over a passage. Grand 
mother moved about impatiently. 
“The Hunts just expect — their 
daughter to play like a profession- 
al!” she thought “Poor 


kid's trying so hard to impress them. 


angrily 


It’s upsetting her prospects 
Finally 


stand it anv longer. 


Grandmother couldn’t 
She coughed 
loudly. At that Deane looked across 
the space separating them and 
The old lady’s lips 


framing one word — the 


caught her eve. 


moved, 


word she had repeated over and 
over to the girl during the time she 
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Our Beautiful Calendar for 1948 


Not Leadu ! 


OUR GRAYMOOR CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR has 
been widely acclaimed for its beauty and utility. It makes an ideal 


and inexpensive gift to send to relatives and friends. 
This beautiful calendar has the following features: 


FRONT COVER 
color reproduction of a very beautiful painting of “The 
Good Shepherd” 


One of the finest ever offered. Carries multi- 


suitable for framing. 

RELIGIOUS PICTURES—Each of its thirteen religious pic- 
tures merits framing and saving. 

DAILY SCRIPTURE VERSES 
Douay 


Carefully selected from the 
sible and the newly-revised version of the New 


Testament to provide each day with inspirational help. 


HOLYDAYS OF OBLIGATION—AIl prominently designated. 

GOSPEL REFERENCES given for Sundays and holydays of 
obligation. 

FAST AND ABSTINENCE DAYS all plainly indicated with a 
fish 

EMBER DAYS, ROGATION DAYS, VIGILS, FIRST FRI- 
DAYS—These important days are clearly shown. 

COMMEMORATION OF SAINTS. Each day is dedicated to 
the memory of some popular saint. Over sixty pictures. 


CHURCH LAWS and interesting CATHOLIC INFORMA- 
TION on inside of back page. 


Price: 30 Cents Each — Four for One Dollar 


ORDER TODAY! _— SUPPLY LIMITED 
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GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, N. Y. 
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Novena 


in honor of 


The 
Holy Ghost 


The Seminarians of the 
Society of the Atonement 
include the petitions of all 
their benefactors in their daily 
devotions in honor of the 


Holy Spirit. 





Send your Petitions to 


REVEREND RECTOR, S. A. 
Atonement Seminary 
Washington 17, D. C. 














DYING? 


Today, Tonight, Tomorrow ... ? 


You Will 
your broken body to the dust 
trom whence it came. (Na- 


ture’s law demands this.) 


You Bequeath 

your soul to your Maker for 
Judgment. (This you cannot 
help.) 

You should bequeath to God 
in your last Will and Testa- 
ment God's share of the ma- 
terial things of life that God 
made it possible for you to 
amass 


Cardinal Manning said: 
“It's a poor Will that does not 
name Christ among the heirs.” 


How About Your Will? 

Make no delay, for you know 
neither the day nor the hour 
when the summons to depart 
hence will come to you 

Please remember the mission- 
ary and charitable works of the 
Franciscan Friars of the Atene- 
ment, of Graymoor, Garrison, 


New York. 














Requiesrant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of 
our readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Patrick Prendergast, Mrs. Mary Bax- 


er Harold I Godfrey, Lawrence 
Reilly, Mrs. Josephine Moorman, Perey 
inskill, Miss Elizabeth A. Hulsbrink, 
Miss Mary Agnes Hess, Mary J. Stan 
hina, Mrs. Frances Baumann, William 
dle, Frederick Muenchen, Carrie 
Jackett, Margaret Bank Arthur J 
"y m, Fra G Miss Charlotte 
leasee, M M Roosen, Mr. Stor 
rs, G \lexa r, Maria Alexa 
Mar \ s Kelsch, Anna [. Flem 
Miss Wathe e Bur R. Emmet 
| Pink M lames 
. M \ w Stahtle \ 
St \l Daly. M. 7: Hor 
Mi M | I l | HH 
| M Wu 
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had coached her. Expression! 
Deane seemed to lift her chin men- 
tally and the 
changed. 


mode of playing 


When she softly began Liebes- 
fraume, Grandmother held — her 
breath. Yes, 

last—but were the Hunts? The 
old lady watched them curiously. 
\s if at a given signal Mr. and Mrs. 
Hunt turned to stare at each other. 
It was a long look that doubtlessly 
went back over ‘many happy years 


Deane was making it 


and finally ended in a tender smile. 
Two hands met. They were holding 
hands in public! Deane actually 
had done it with music! 

That was the girl’s last number 
and the applause she received was 
genuine. And she didn’t miss the 
fact that her father had his arm 
around her mother’s shoulder! 

Grandmother slipped away quiet- 
lv, walking happily down the drive- 
wav toward the lane. She was al- 
most at the gate when she heard 
someone running behind her. 

“You left too 
gasped, as she caught up with her. 
“Vou didn’t give me time to thank 
you! I don’t know what I’d have 
done without you! The piano 
wouldn't have sounded right and 


Deane 


soon 


dad and mom would have argued 
But it turned 
rummaged in 


over my bad playing 
out perfect:” She 
her handkerchief, coming up with a 
ten dollar bill. “Here,” she said 1m- 
pulsively, “T told the principal about 
vour having tuned the piano and she 
said the monev belonged to vou in- 
stead of the man! 


; 
Grandmother accepted the bil 


without hesitation. “I'll keep it as a 
token of my st performance!” she 


Ine 
ht happily 
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Bock Notes 


Books Reviewed on this page or otherwise listed may be ordered from The Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. \ 


DUST ON THE KING'S HIGHWAY 
By Helen C. White, New York: 
Macmillan. $3.50 
It is not sufficient to take a negative 


attitude toward current popular writing 
by decrying its pagan trend. Catholics 


must do something positive in the way 





of tulfilling the demand for good litera 


ture. Thus it is that we welcome once 
aga‘n a book from the pen of Miss 
White, who has already made a name 


for herself as the author of several fas- 


Catholic novels. In 


White tells 


consolations of a 


cinating historical 


this offering Miss 


present 


of the trials and 


Frane’scan missionary, Fr. Garces, in 


the 


extreme southwestern part of our 
country during the period 1771-1781. 
The trials come chiefly from the gov- 
ernment officials of Spain, with whom 


Father Garces has to work in the pro- 


cess ot establishing new missions 


among the Yumas. His temporal con- 


solations come from being able to gain 
entrance into the hearts of the various 
The the “Old 


Man” has always gone before him, and 


Indian tribes fame of 
thus he is welcomed wherever he roams 
in spreading the Word 

Miss White is 


her descriptive 


\s always, most ap- 


pealing in passages 
After reading a few 
the trek of 


across 


pages concerning 


Father Garces’ small band 


a desert stretch, one begins to 


look for a drink of water himself Th 
plot of the book does comes up to the 


intrigues of other 


contemporary nov 
els. It lies chiefly in the struggle that 
developes between clerical and. civil 
authority once a mission and its ad- 


joining have been established 


Father 


pueblo 
Garces’ the 


the 


understanding of 


Indians’ ways is not shared by 


leader of the pueblo, which leads to 


complications between the Indians and 








the Spaniards. The outcome of this 
Struggle is the sowing of that blood 
which is the seed of Christians 
\. D 
OUR LADY OF FATIMA. By Wiltam 
Thomas Walsh, New York The 
MacMillan Company, 1947, $275 
Many have been waiting for a full 
account of the appearances of Our 


iia 


1k 


Lady of I 1917. Last 
Mr. Walsh visited the 


paritions and his book ts 


atima in summer 
scene of the ap- 
based on the 


first-hand « inter- 
Maria das Dores, the 
chil- 


dren who were privileged to receive the 


locuments and the 


views with Sister 


only one now living of the three 


messages given by the Mother of God. 
Remarkable about these visions is the 
prophecies which in great part have 
been fulfilled—the First World War, 
the Russian Revolution, the horrors of 
World War Il[—and the promise that 


Russia would be converted through the 


prayer and sacrifices of Catholics, as 


well as the threat that if they refused 


would 


R. 1 


to pray the Communist menace 


increase throughout the world 

DAY By 

1946 
Preface by 


A. Knox 


LIGHT O} Stan- 


na 
Mion, 


IN THI 
ley B 
Walker 
Rt. Rev. Msgr 


lames. Lo Samuel 


Ltd. pp. 193 
Donald 


$1.50.) 


Six 


Shillings (about 


It is natural for anyone who has read 
the Gospels attentively to ask many 
que ns. The pages of revelation are 


so very economical in their descriptions 


and details Ve want to push back the 
curtains surrounding the interesting 
haracters that pass across the stage 
for a bref momen What happened 
to the reh young man after he lef 
Our Lord, sad because he had so many 
possessions What about the future 
of the onty son of the widow of Na‘m 
\ was raised from the dead by 
Christ What happened to the cen 
turcon who was praised by the Savior 
for his taith 

Mr. James tries to give the answers 


stories con 





cerning what happened to various 
Gospels either betore 
into the 


in the 


ot 


or after their advent pages 


told in a simple 
Here 


and 


stories are and 


ng manner and there the 


terminology 





realize that we have a 


work of pure imagination before us 


] 
it might have happened this way. At 


r times the attempt to use a semb- 





lance of color is rather thin 


At all 


Oriental 


and unconvincing times one 


realizes the tremendous difference 
tween the pure gold of the Gospel st 
ries and the ornamentative bric-a-b1 


Yet, the stor 


vividly tl 


woven by Mr. James 


also make us realize more 


the characters of the Gospel were r 


people Doing this, they perform 


valuable service R. M 
THIS TREMENDOUS LOVER. Fr 

M. Eugene Boylan, O. Cist. R. Ney 
Bookshop, 1947. 337 pp 


Fr. Boylan’s quotation from St. Au 
| 


man 


gustine—"There shall be one Christ 
loving Himself’’-—gives us the theme 
this noteworthy work on the spiritual 


1 


lite It was love that led God to cre 


ite man; and was created to love 


God. The 
hits of 


man 
spiritual life is a partner 


love between God and man 





which reaches its highest summit in t 
Mystical 
faithful are 


Since al 
Mystical 


uly this life of love is proposed to % 


Sody of Christ 


members of the 








This bogk is written not only for 
priests and religious but for the lay 1 
too. We must all, as Saint Irenaeus 
writes, “receive again in Christ Jesus 
what we have lost in Adam, that is the 
mage and likeness of God.” Ultimately 
there lies before each man the chorece 
of either heaven or hell. Heaven sup 


poses the perfect love of God which 


commenced in this lite by a 
towards God 
The 


Boylan are 


must be 


turning with one’s whole 


mind and wall exercises suggest¢ 


by Ir not extensive; they 


iim to keep us in daily contact with 


Our Lord Who wills to become the 

Center of our earthly life and our eter 

nity Rk. 1 

SILVER WINGS. Joan Helen Man 
gan. Bruce Humphries, Inc 1947 
48 pp. $250 


This is a group of poems dedicated 


mother to her eldest Danny 
(Lt. Dan 


in the 


son, 


Mangan), who gave his life 


war They express the sent 


ments of the thousands of Catholic 


mothers who saw their youthful boys 


leave for battle never again to return 
One of the poems, “A Mother's Pray 
wide circulation m 


er,” has received 


newspapers and over the radio, —R. T. 


























WELCOME. A Romance of Ja 
haita By Isabel ( Clarke 
WV elcome is the name ot the 
sugar plantation in Jamaica, which 
ad been the property ot the 


Probyn tamily tor several genera 


tions. Paul Probyn, the owner at 
tishic Like storys is written, 
e guardiat ol is younger 


wother and = sister, Nicky and 
Lessa The complications of the 
plot arise trom the love ot the twe 
thers tor Karen Adais, 
daughter of a neighboring planter 


$2.50 


SONGS FOR SINNERS. By Hugh 
I Blunt Religious poetry, im 
cluding the Stations of the Cross 
in verse $1.00 


THE GOLDEN YEARS. }by 
Kev. Joseph Husslein, S. J., is the 
story of a good Christian wite and 
mother and her devotions to and 
reflections on the Holy Family 
This is a splendid contribution in 
the field of spiritual writing. $1.75 


THROUGH THE YEAR WITH 
CHRIST. A book that should be 
kept within easy reach and con 
sulted daily, to inspire you in your 
efforts, to strengthen your joys 
and to console you in adversity. A 
helptul, inspiring, and stimulating 
hook for young and old A giit 
that will last a lifetime. Beauti 
fully bound, title stamped in gold 


letters $1.0 





CATECHISM COMES TO LIFE. 
by Rey A\viwar \ bor 


1 i Is $1.00 


THE GAME COCK AND OTHER 
STORIES. 
' | ' 


$2.75 


DARK WAS THE WILDERNESS, 


by P. W. O'Grady and Dorothy 
Dunn, is the fictionized accout 
e Christianizing of the Hur 
Indians The setting is in the 
1 at Canada 
4 ie G Whil 
Dark Wa 4 
c at 4 








THE STORY OF THE IRISH 
RACE. By Seumas MacManus 


New revised editor \ popular 
y of Ireland and her people 
rom carhe in right uy 
1944. Here are all the ince 
agedy, poetry atl ind 
that distinguish the Green Isle’s 


extraordinary story, It reads like 


a classic novel. Indexed $4.00 


Send Orders With Remittance to: 


THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 


Peekskill, New York 


~ Books We Recommend 


THE POPE'S PLAN FOR SO- 
CIAL RECONSTRUCTION. }y 
Charles P. Bruce Ph.D An ac 

ate a Wiest Hlumimating an 


great Encycheals ot 


i Istt reconstruc 
‘ i c aig 
i rightiy opy i 
‘ ‘ at re.w el ‘ 
n anacea prevalent 


ting of the late Pope Pius Nil 
Valter Lippman said of him: “He 
w real issue at the center 

ole minense disorder 


$3.00 
EXCELLENCE IN ENGLISH. by 


Charles J. Callar aD in col 
ration with Frank TL. Cailan 
An able and niper Cnsiy Work 
Engl prose with example 

46 classic english and Amer 

n authors. includi: , 

an authe cluding copious ex 
\ from Newman, Stevenson 


Ruskin, Emerson, Lincoln, Carlyle, 
Burke, Johnsor Swift, Dryden 


3acon $4.00 


UNITED FOR FREEDOM, edite 
! R. Ward, CSA 


Casitig 


by the Rev. Le 


mer 


s a series of writings by 17 au 
thorities in the field $2.50 
A NEWMAN TREASURY. Sele 
trons tran thre Prose Work 
John Henry Cardinal Newrnar 
(Chosetr and ¢ ted Charle } 


Harrold $4.00 
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if you can catch 


@ leprechaun. 


A leprechaun, according to Irish legend, is 
a dwarf who keeps a pot of gold hidden 
away. 

If you can catch a leprechaun, your 
troubles are over. 

Because he keeps his gold just for ran- 
som money. If you catch him, he'll quickly 
tell you where his gold is, so you'll let him go. 

The best place to look for a leprechaun 
is in the woods. They're green, and only 
about nine inches tall, so you'll have to- 

Or maybe you don’t believe in lepre- 
chauns. 

Maybe it would be more practical to just 
keep working for your money. But you can 
learn one good lesson from these little fellows, 





A small pot of gold put to one side is a 
great help when trouble catches you 

And there's a much faster and easier way 
to get your pot of gold than by catching 
leprechauns, 

You can buy U.S. Savings Bonds through 
an automatic purchase plan. 

if you're employed you can sign up for 
the Payroll Savings Plan. If you have a 
bank account you can sign up for the Bond- 
A-Month Plan. 

Either way, your pot of gold just saves 
itself, painlessly and automatically. 

And your money increases one third every 
ten years. That would make a leprechaun 
turn even greener with envy. 


Save the easy, automatic way_with U.S. Savings Bonds 
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